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FOREWORD 


Srupenr personnel work has within twenty years 
grown from small beginnings to a place of major importance in the 
educational program of American colleges and universities. Several 
thousand individuals on the staffs of these institutions now devote 
their entire time to student problems other than those of formal 
teaching and business relationships. The philosophy upon which 
this new phase is based—student personnel work—emphasizes the 
responsibility of the institution to consider the student as a whole 
person, not merely as a mind, and to assist him to proper develop- 
ment emotionally, morally, socially, and physically as well as 
intellectually. 

For many years one of the major activities of the American 
Council on Education has been the stimulation of student personnel 
work. Evidence of this lies in the cumulative record cards, per- 
sonality rating scales, aptitude and achievement tests, and surveys 
and special studies brought out by the Council. Furthermore in 
1937 the Council called a conference of leaders in this field in an 
attempt to clarify certain important issues. The report of this con- 
ference, The Student Personnel Point of View, has been published 
as a Council Srupy and has been widely and enthusiastically ac- 
cepted as a charter for the future growth of student personnel work. 
Another result of this conference was the establishment of a Council 
Committee on Student Personnel Work. Early in its work the 
committee decided that one of its contributions should be the 
preparation of a series of handbooks or brochures dealing with 
specific student personnel functions. This Srupy is one of the series. 

These brochures have been prepared for college or university 
administrators, personnel workers, and faculty members as brief 
and authoritative statements regarding important phases of a pro- 
gram of higher education. These brochures have three objectives: 
first, to indicate the theory upon which certain specific personnel 
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functions rest and to describe practices which give promise for the 
better performance of personnel services; second, to direct inter- 
ested readers to sources of wider information; and third, to suggest 
administrative and research developments for which still further 
plans need to be laid. 

The committee realizes that no one of these brochures can be 
complete in itself since the essence of personnel work is an integrat- 
ing, unifying activity that simultaneously involves many objectives, 
functions, and procedures. It is the opinion of the committee, how- 
ever, that from a practical point of view its approach as repre- 
sented in these brochures is sound. Furthermore the proper inter- 
relationships should be increasingly clear as the series of brochures 
is developed. | 

The Committee on Student Personnel Work has delegated the 
preparation of each of the brochures to a subcommittee. In this way 
it has successfully enlisted the invaluable assistance of a large 
number of interested persons throughout the country. These 
brochures are, therefore, actually results of cooperative enterprise. 

Obviously the Committee on Student Personnel Work is deeply 
indebted to the author whose name appears upon the cover of this 
brochure and to the advisory committee which assisted him. In 
addition the committee has been placed under obligation to the 
numerous individuals who have criticized the outlines and drafts 
submitted to them. Finally, grateful acknowledgment is made to 
Donald J. Shank, who has acted as secretary of the committee, par- 
ticipated in the deliberations of each of the subcommittees, and 
given invaluable assistance in coordinating the several brochures. 

The Council appreciates the grant from the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation which made possible the preparation of this brochure. 


Raymonp A, Kent, Chairman 
Committee on Student Personnel Work 
February 1943 
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PREFACE 


Tus srocuure is about religious counseling in 
colleges and universities. Its purpose is twofold: first, to present the 
principles, procedures, and distinctive characteristics of religious 
counseling as an educational method; second, to consider what place 
religious guidance has, or should have, in the total program of 
higher education. 

The discussion of religious counseling as a method of dealing 
with certain kinds of student adjustments is to be found in Chapter 
I, This is followed in Chapter II by a statement of some of the 
religious problems which students are confronting today and which 
the counselor must be prepared to meet. Emphasis is laid on the 
point that although techniques are important, knowledge, insight, 
experience, and spiritual sensitivity are also important. The user 
of the techniques must be “good” if the results are to be good. There 
is no substitute—certainly methods cannot be a substitute—for wis- 
dom, critical intelligence, human sympathy, common sense, or 
whatever components make a good man. 

In Chapters III and IV, the discussion moves into a broader 
field. Why should a college or university, dedicated to the pursuit 
and dissemination of knowledge, vocational skills, “culture,” or 
whatnot, concern itself with the religious life of students? What is 
the nature of its responsibility, if any? This question is one of the 
more perplexing and important issues confronting administrators 
and teachers today. The point of view of the authors is that institu- 
tions of higher education of all types have an inescapable obligation 
to provide religious guidance as an integral part of their work. It 1s 
recognized that the approach and methods must vary with the 
background and educational philosophy of particular institutions. 

Because this question is admittedly controversial, it has seemed 
wise to place it in its historical setting. Chapter III presents a state- 
ment of the role of religion and the churches in the development of 
American higher education. It is hoped that this background will 
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help to give the perspective necessary for intelligent discussion. 
Eleven specific proposals for action are then made. If a college or 
university accepts a responsibility for religious guidance what should 
it do? The authors offer the proposals as their answer to the question. 

The authors labor under no illusion that they have satisfactorily 
answered all the issues which are touched on in this brochure. Ex- 
ception will be taken to many of their interpretations and proposals. 
They will be content if they have pointed up important issues in a 
way that will provoke further thought and cooperative experimen- 
tation. | 

Today vast changes are taking place in colleges and universities. 
The necessities of war will undoubtedly result in further dislocation 
of normal operations. There can never be, however, a dislocation 
so revolutionary as to lessen the need for the particular kind of 
human communication which religious counseling represents. Shar- 
ing of meanings, clarification of purposes, and development of inner 
resources for meeting victoriously the challenges of life, death, 
frustration, and tragedy do not lose, but rather gain, in importance 
in times like these. | 

THORNTON W. MERRIAM 

February 1943 
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I; THE PROCESS OF RELIGIOUS 
COUNSELING 


Tue tevepnone rings. The dean’s voice is heard: 
“T have a student in my office who needs help on a religious prob- 
lem. Can you see him?” 

Anyone who has received a call of this kind must often have 
asked himself this question: What led my colleague to call this 
student’s problem religious? Why not educational or emotional or 
social or any one of a dozen other familiar labels? 

The problem—how to identify a religious adjustment problem— 
seems at first glance a simple one with an obvious answer. As a 
matter of fact, it is a most searching and difficult question, and is 
basic to an intelligent discussion of religious counseling. Are there 
specific types of personal adjustment problems which can most 
illuminatingly be called religious, and called something else only at 
the cost of accuracy and intelligent treatment? 


Definition of a Religious Adjustment Problem 


The term “religious” is commonly used to convey a person’s 
feelings about, or evaluation of, a situation; it is rarely used to 
identify precisely distinctive characteristics of the situation. For 
example, by “religious” a speaker often means “the best” or “Chris- 
tian” or “constructive”; another person means “prejudiced” or 
“irrational” or “emotional.” Thus one learns how the speaker feels 
about a problem or situation, but little concerning its objective 
nature. 

In this discussion of religious counseling, we shall try to use the 
term “religious” in a way which will enable the reader, regardless of 
his personal attitude toward religion, to identify the type of prob- 
lem, situation, or interest which we regard as the fundamental 
datum of religious counseling. If this cannot be done a new term 
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should be invented; or one might conclude that the phenomena 
which “religious” purports to identify are illusory. 

As a workable means of recognizing a religious adjustment prob- 
lem, it is suggested that the counselor ask two questions: (1) Does 
the problem concern the relationship of the individual to some 
aspect of the religious culture? (2) Does the problem involve the 
ultimate loyalties of the individual’s life, on which his personality 
is, or ought to be, structured? Let us consider what these questions 
mean. ; 

In the first place, a religious adjustment problem is to be viewed 
as an incident in the ever-changing relationship of the individual 
to churches and to the philosophies, creeds, observances, scriptures, 
teachings, sanctions, taboos, and moral codes sponsored by churches 
or other religious agencies and leaders—a totality which we have 
called “the religious culture.” 

John has always gone to Sunday School and has been taught 
that the Bible is the Word of God. He comes to college, and hears 
a Chapel preacher refer to the Bible as an interesting collection 
of folk tales. John may be disturbed (he may not), and if he is, the 
emotional disturbance and the ensuing process of thinking thus 
precipitated are called a religious adjustment. Why? Because an 
attitude or idea inculcated through contact with the religious culture 
of his community has been challenged, and John’s relationship to 
that culture is undergoing re-evaluation and perhaps reconstruc- 
tion. 

The term “religious culture” is difficult to define precisely. It in- 
cludes a variety of beliefs and practices. What, for example, do a 
Unitarian and a Pentecostal Fire-baptized Holiness church have in 
common? The obvious lack of unity in the religious culture gives 
rise to many conflicts and adjustment problems. An individual 
brought up in one segment of the religious culture is often shocked 
to discover that what he learned to be true, good, and holy is denied 
by religious people having a different background. John’s experi- 
ence illustrates the point. It seemed to him axiomatic that a Chris- 
tian would regard the Bible as revealed Word of God. Along comes 
a Christian preacher who apparently denies it. 
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Adjustment problems also arise from conflicts between the re- 
ligious culture, or that part of it with which the individual has had 
contact, and the nonreligious or secular culture. 

Mary had had almost no formal religious training. Her parents, 
while proclaiming that they were agnostics and had no use for 
churches, had inculcated in Mary a sense of social responsibility and 
a vital interest in so-called radical political and economic move- 
ments. When Mary came to the university, she discovered that on 
that particular campus most of the liberal movements stemmed 
from a local church and the campus Christian Associations. “Why 
is this?” Mary wonders. “Have my parents perhaps not fully un- 
derstood: certain aspects of historic religion? What is religion any- 
how?” Mary’s problem is religious because it involves rethinking 
a pattern of liberal thought about religion inculcated by way of the 
secular culture. 

Two points of importance should be noted in passing. Because 
the religious culture is complex and includes a variety of teachings 
and activities, the religious problems of individuals will also dis- 
play diversity. For this, the counselor is not responsible. He can 
only take the religious culture for what it is as the fundamental 
datum with which he has to deal. If he finds, as he often does, that 
religion in the experience of the individual covers sex relations, 
economics, dietary laws, politics, and whatnot, he would better not 
waste energy regretting that religion-in-fact does not fit into his 
preconceived definition of religion as he thinks it ought to be. The 
religious culture is what it is in any given case, and whatever be 
the counselor’s own views as to the “true meaning” of religion, he 
must recognize as a fact that religion means a variety of things to 
people brought up in our particular society. 

It ought also to be emphasized that, for the moment, we are 
considering how to identify a religious adjustment problem, not 
what ought to be done about it. The process of finding a construc- 
tive solution:and the objectives of counseling in such cases will re- 
ceive consideration later. 

In brief, the adjustments with which we are concerned in this 
brochure are those which involve the relations of an individual to 
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traditions, practices, institutions which in his mind or in his culture 
bear the title “religious.” 

The second part of our definition recognizes as religious certain 
types of problems in which the focus is more definitely personal 
and less a matter of institutional or cultural relationships. A prob- 
lem is also to be considered religious when it involves issues con- 
cerning the ultimate loyalties which ought to command the devo- 
tion of the individual. “Ultimate” is used in the sense of basic or 
that which is entitled to priority over other loyalties. 

Tom reports a widespread atmosphere of pessimism throughout 
the campus. Instructors are telling him that the lights of demo- 
cratic civilization are going out. A gloomy atmosphere pervades 
the dormitory. Several of Tom’s friends have been drafted; one 
was killed at Pearl Harbor. Tom says that he must give up his 
plans for becoming a surgeon, and is planning to join the Navy. It 
looks like a long war; the chances of being killed or maimed are 
great. What’s the use? Does life, so uncertain and repellent in many 
of its demands, have any meaning? 

Tom’s problem should be regarded as religious because it in- 
volves consideration of the meanings which human beings facing 
frustration and death are entitled to see in existence. The attempt 
to discover such meanings, to accept them, to give them intelligible 
ideological expression, to structure one’s loyalties and faith in them, 
and to work out a course of action consonant with them is the es- 
sence of a religious quest or adjustment. Whenever an adjustment 
of this type is encountered it is to be regarded as religious, no matter 
how the individual may solve it. It is obvious that many people 
facing religious problems work out adjustments independently of, 
even antagonistically to, answers contained in particular religious 
traditions such as Catholicism or Judaism or various forms of 
Protestantism. 

It is the churches, however, among all the institutions of society, 
which persistently are concerned with the problem of ultimate 
meanings and loyalties and which convey from generation to gener- 
ation the results of man’s attempts to find a satisfactory answer. 
Hence our definition with its two phases has unity. Whenever a 
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church has not become dominated by sheer routine and has kept 
alive the spirit of its original quest, persons will be found in it who 
are asking and are seeking an answer to the question of the ultimate 
meanings of existence. If broadly interpreted, then it is satisfactory 
to identify a religious adjustment problem as one which concerns 
the relationship of the individual to religious institutions. Practical- 
ly, however, the counselor will do well to recognize that there is a 
two-fold emphasis or phase in such adjustments. 

Therefore, any problem is to be regarded as religious when it 
concerns the relation of the individual to the religious culture or 
involves the issue of the person’s ultimate loyalties, 


_ Three Principles of Religious Counseling 


Religious counseling is based on certain principles, three of 
which are of particular importance in considering procedures. 


Tue Unity or ExPperiENCE 


At the center of the counseling process is a person. He is living 
and working in a specific environment, growing physically, intellec- 
tually, socially, meeting successfully or otherwise demands which 
life puts upon him, struggling for a multiplicity of ends—often ill- 
defined—and in general seeking to be somebody, to do something, 
to get somewhere. In this process he is continually adapting himself 
to changes in his environment as well as in his own body and mind. 
What we have designated as his religious adjustments are part of a 
whole which includes a multiplicity of interactions. For purposes 
of discussion religious adjustments may be isolated from these 
other adjustments; in actuality, however, they are never so isolated. 
Any attempt to deal with them apart from the total experience of the 
individual is fatuous, sometimes even disintegrating in its effects. 

In a dormitory “bull session” Jack heard one of the big men of 
the campus proclaim that a fellow hasn’t begun to grow up until he 
has had sexual intercourse, and only “Sunday School boys” hold 
themselves back from this experience. Contrary to what he has 
been taught at home and in Hi-Y this statement and the approval 
which it seemed to receive in the house upset Jack. It was the first 
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time he had ever heard a person “come right out and say that,” 
but perhaps in order to stand in with the leaders who are really 
doing things on the campus he should change his ideas. If he does, 
he wonders how that will affect his relations with his parents and 
with the girl-friend back home. 

Clearly Jack’s question concerns his relation to the religious cul- 
ture and the sanctions for behavior derived therefrom. It also in- 
volves his adjustment to a group of his contemporaries with whom 
he must learn to live. Likewise his information concerning biology 
and related psychological and sociological fact is involved. It would 
be an ignorant counselor who attempted to deal only with the 
specifically religious aspect of his problem. On the other hand, the 
counselor would be equally misguided if he ignored the fact that 
Jack’s sanctions for conduct are tied up with his religious faith and 
are, perhaps for the first time, on the verge of critical re-examination 
under the impact of new experience. 


RECOGNITION AND RESPECT FOR DIFFERENCES 


The counselor must take into account the facts of individual dif- 
ferences; he must also recognize and respect the differences in re- 
ligious heritage which individuals present and in some sense repre- 
sent. 

The reactions of individuals to social situations vary according to 
their intelligence, physical development, emotional stability, inde- 
pendence, background, and character. What one student will take in 
his stride will seriously upset another. These differences must be 
understood concerning each individual, and the counselor’s methods 
modified accordingly. He must not expect to find a universally valid 
method or routine for dealing even with what seem in theory to be 
identical problems. Each person must be seen as an individual, and 
an appropriate method must be created for helping Aim. The coun- 
selor should know what individual differences are particularly im- 
portant in religious adjustments, and should have means for dis- 
covering them. 

Equally important is the factor of cultural differences. Religion 
in America is sectarian. There are also variations arising from geo- 
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graphical, cultural, economic, and social differences which mean that 
individuals come to college with widely varying religious attitudes. 
It is elemental in American democracy that religious differences are 
respected. People have a right to their own religious faith and are 
to be protected in this right. 

For the religious counselor, this principle implies that, beyond 
understanding the background of the individual, he must refrain 
from temptation to convert the individual to his own religious view- 
point. It is true that the individual cannot be expected to under- 
stand his own heritage unless he also knows the issues and difhcul- 
ties which are involved in it and the challenges which other views 
present. It is the counselor’s responsibility to help him face such 
challenges and to develop the objectivity requisite for genuine sta- 
bility. It is also the counselor’s responsibility to respect the indi- 
vidual’s right to make his own decisions. 

Perhaps this point sounds like abandonment of standards. It is 
not. Respect need not mean overlooking or blurring issues, or hid- 
ing one’s own convictions. Toward the religious differences pre- 
sented by students, however, the counselor should maintain an atti- 
tude of sympathetic understanding. He should also remind himself 
occasionally that he, too (alas), may be wrong. 


Tue SocrtaL ConrText oF PERsonAL PROBLEMS 


The counselor’s work is with individuals, but his “product” 
ought to be persons who can carry their share of the common task 
of building a democratic society. The problems of the individual 
should be seen in their relation to the larger issues of the social 
order which, to some degree, determine the kind of personal frus- 
trations, anxieties, ambitions, and challenges which the individual 
will experience. The counselor has a responsibility to help the indi- 
vidual develop an understanding of social need and a sense of obli- 
gation for contributing to that need. Because it focuses on the indi- 
vidual, counseling sometimes encourages a form of selfishness or 
unhealthy preoccupation with the aches and pains of one’s own soul. 
This can be avoided if the counselor will see the individual’s prob- 
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lem in its social context and try to help him to embrace a worthy 
cause greater than self-interest and demanding service from him. 


Procedures in Religious Counseling 


Experience in the counseling of students has developed certain 
well-tried procedures in dealing with problems of student adjust- 
ment. These same methods may be applied to religious counseling. 


UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


The counselor seeks to understand the individual and the specific 
problem which occasions the interview. This is the nub of counseling 
procedure. The counselor’s understanding of the individual is de- 
rived primarily from conversation with him, but there are other 
important sources of information, such as academic and other rec- 
ords, interviews and correspondence with persons who know the 
individual, tests, and observation of the individual in classroom and 
in campus and community activities. 7 

Information to be secured from personnel and academic records 
include: the individual’s educational history and achievements, 
standing on intelligence tests, health record, achievements and difh- 
culties in social relations, financial problems. This information, 
where available, will help give the counselor a picture of the kind 
of person he is dealing with and make him sensitive to important 
aspects of behavior which might otherwise escape notice. The re- 
ligious counselor needs to know at least as much about the person 
with whom he is dealing as does the counselor in any other field. 
Information bearing directly on religious adjustments to be found 
in personnel or academic records is ordinarily limited to a notation 
or two concerning church affiliation and offices held in religious 
organizations. 

Important information is also to be secured from such sources as 
teachers, fellow students, parents, or the pastor of the student’s 
home church, Ordinarily the best way to secure this information is 
through informal conversation, usually after the counselor has had 
an initial contact with the student and knows the points on which 
more light is needed. The counselor’s impressions can be checked 
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with those of people who have known the individual longer or 
under different circumstances. Such supplements to the counselor’s 
knowledge are sometimes of great significance. The more angles 
from which the individual can be viewed, the better picture of him 
in his total social relations. , 

The counselor ought to avoid the impression that he is making 
an investigation. Most people don’t like to be investigated. The 
counselor should protect his friend against suspicion that he has 
become a problem. 

Correspondence about these matters involves certain difficulties. 
The person written to—parent or pastor, for example—may mis- 
understand the request. He may think that the student has gotten 
into trouble, needs to be lectured or disciplined, and may apply pres- 
sures of one kind or another. When, however, one can be sure that 
the intent of the letter will be understood and confidences kept, the 
counselor may well write the individual’s parents or the pastor of 
his home church, or the leaders of his Hi-Y or Scout group, or 
others who may be able to throw light on the individual and his 
earlier experience. Either the individual himself should approve 
the counselor’s writing to such people for a specific purpose, or the 
counselor should know enough about the person with whom he is 
corresponding to be sure that the latter will not violate confidences. 

Primarily the counselor’s understanding of the individual will 
be derived from interviews with him. The procedures followed 
are important. Much has been written about interviews which need 
not be repeated here. Certain matters of particular importance to 
the religious counselor need mention. 

1. The setting of the interview should be conducive to free con- 
versation. This means privacy, an informal and relaxed atmosphere, 
and the avoidance of giving the impression of being a busy execu- 
tive who gives quick answers and is restless to be on with the next 
item of business. For the religious counselor a difficulty often arises 
from his easy accessibility. Students are used to dropping in just 
to say “hello”; often he is the hub of many activities. The coun- 
selor must find a place where, free from interruptions of this kind, 
he can focus his attention on what the individual has to say to him. 
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2. The counselor should convey the impression that he is inter- 
ested in the individual, that he can “take it,” and is not shocked by 
the facts of life. Religious counselors are prone to make one of two 
opposing mistakes. On the one hand, to avoid appearing sanctimoni- 
ous, they sometimes adopt transparent and artificial mannerisms 
supposed to suggest virility. A wise dean recently said: “Some 
counselors disgust me by obvious and offensive attempts to indicate 
that they are not pious: the loud cuss word where it is not needed, 
the fierce puffing at the very smelly pipe, and the like. It is very 
transparent.” At the other extreme is the counselor who carries his 
best professorial or pulpit manner into the counseling relationship 
and conveys the impression of representing such a lofty and au- 
thoritative source of wisdom that a mere human being hesitates to 
draw attention to the weaknesses of the flesh. 

The point is that the counselor should do what is necessary to 
secure frankness. Without words, he can convey the fact that he is 
interested in the individual and in whatever is of concern to him. 
The counselor should be himself. If he discovers that he has man- 
nerisms which obstruct free communication, he must identify them 
and do what he can to eliminate them. 

3. The counselor should avoid giving the impression that he is. 
taking over the student’s problem, thereby relieving him of his 
responsibility. The counselor should make it clear that the problem 
belongs to the person who brought it. He should make it equally 
clear that he is ready to assist in any way that his experience and 
knowledge permit. 

4. The counselor should know how to ask the right questions. 
Meaningful communication will be facilitated, and the counselor’s 
understanding of the individual improved, if the counselor knows 
how and when to raise questions which bring out relevant feelings, 
facts, experiences. Most counselors probably err in talking too 
much; they take command of the conversation and switch the talk 
to what seems relevant and significant to them. This can be avoided 
if the counselor will confine himself largely (but not entirely) to 
asking significant questions. 

The precise questions effective in disclosing background are 
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varied, but stem from an approach of this kind: “TI see your difhculty, 
but won’t you tell me a little more about the circumstances. Just 
what happened? How did the question happen to come up?” Again: 
“Did this question or difficulty ever come up previously? What 
happened?” 

5. The counselor should avoid giving a solution or answer or 
trying to develop a course of action until he understands the situa- 
tion thoroughly. Often the individual will at once request the 
counselor to tell him what he ought to do or to think. This is 
natural since he is confused or troubled and wants to get out of his 
difficulty as soon as possible. However, the counselor ought to make 
clear that he can be of genuine help only when he understands, 
and for his understanding he is dependent on a full statement of 
the situation, even aspects the relevance of which the individual 
may not see. The individual must be helped to “talk around” his 
immediate problem, guided when necessary by questions. 

6. The counselor should discover what the particular experience 
means to the individual. This is basic to an understanding of him 
and his problem. At no point are the counselor’s wisdom and skill 
more needed. We are all tempted to size up or evaluate another’s 
problem from the standpoint of its significance to us. Its meaning 
for the other person is often quite different. 

This danger is illustrated by the experience of Tom who was 
brought up in a church in a small town where he was led to believe 
that dancing was a wrong or at least a frivolous use of the time 
of a Christian. On his second Sunday at the university he went to a 
church near the campus and was invited to attend a meeting of 
the church’s student group in the evening. He went, ate the supper 
that was set before him, participated in the service, after which it 
was announced that chairs would be cleared away for a dance. Tom 
was shocked and wondered what kind of a church not only would 
permit young people to dance but included dancing as part of its 
program on Sunday and in church property. Shortly after he took 
his problem to the pastor of the church. 

Many sophisticated folk would probably regard Tom’s problem 
as trivial. Isn’t it amusing to find a young person today holding 
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such antiquated views? However, for Tom the meaning of this 
experience was “loaded.” Church represented a vital relationship. 
It stood for certain ideals and ways of living. Suddenly, this whole 
structure was challenged by a new experience in which he saw a 
church encouraging precisely the behavior which had been con- 
demned by the only church which he had previously known. The 
attitude toward dancing was the symbol of a structure and a faith 
basic to his personal integrity. Only a very superficial kind of coun- 
seling would see primarily an issue of the ethics of dancing. The 
meaning of this symbol for Tom’s whole outlook and approach to 
life and what might take its place were involved. His readjustment 
had to be approached from such an understanding. 


RELIEVING LENSIONS AND FEARS 


The counselor seeks to relieve tensions and fears. The counselor’s 
conversation with the individual ought to relax to some degree the 
tensions which the latter may feel. Merely to talk it out may 
be sufficient. The counselor’s own attitude of objectivity combined 
with his unmistakable interest in the individual’s welfare and his 
refusal to allow himself to become tense or upset during the inter- 
view are also important. The counselor, without “guaranteeing a 
cure” may suggest that resources are available which, if the in- 
dividual does his part, ought to be adequate to help him through 
his present baflement or difficulty. 

Tensions arise from a variety of conditions. One feels that some- 
thing crucial is at stake in the situation. It may not, however, be 
immediately apparent to the counselor why the present situation 
should be sufficient to cause the degree of tension or anxiety which 
the individual manifests. It is precisely this »eaning which is seen 
in the objective event that the counselor must discover. It often 
happens that the individual cannot enlighten the counselor for 
the simple reason that he does not know. Sometimes he does not 
wish to disclose the actual conflict. His account of his problem may 
be only a front concealing a deeper difhiculty. | 

A counselor, for example, recently reported that a student came 
to him resentful and upset because a teacher had attacked his 
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belief in God. The issue—shall we say, deeper issue?—proved on 
inquiry to be that the instructor had been castigating this student 
for some time for laziness and continued failure to do a good job 
of work. The student’s resentment and dislike, to which he could 
not give expression with credit to himself as long as inquiry was 
sure to reveal the discreditable fact that he was lazy, did find 
honorable, even commendable, expression when the instructor al- 
legedly attacked God and assumed the réle of underminer of 
the religious faith of students. A counselor who “rose to the bait” 
which the student offered him and discussed the problem of theism 
and atheism and the ethics of the teaching profession would miss 
the point and the actual difficulty of an obviously worried student. 

Occasionally, the counselor may find it necessary to relieve the 
tension of the individual by more direct means. The isolation and 
sense of guilt which often characterize religious adjustments— 
merely entertaining questions or doubts which would be condemned 
by the church or parents—may be so pronounced as to require the 
strengthening of the individual’s ties with other persons who do 
not condemn. The counselor will then find himself providing this 
kind of support or he may attempt to relate the individual to a 
group which can perform that function. Changes in religious beliefs 
quite typically involve changes in group ties, and in the interim the 
individual feels cut off from the emotional support which his 
security requires. 

The counselor who permits his relationship to the individual 
thus to develop into an emotional prop for the latter must be alert 
to the dangers. For example, the individual may form a strong 
attachment for the counselor, whose advice is constantly sought 
whenever a decision, however trivial, has to be made. The coun- 
selor may then find himself functioning in the réle of father or 
mother or even pal and sweetheart. While such developments are 
natural—in the sense that they may emerge without anyone’s con- 
sciously willing them—and in some instances are unavoidable, yet 
this outcome is usually undesirable and may be extremely un- 
healthy. It indicates that an already emotionally dependent in- 
dividual is substituting a new tie of dependence for a former tie 
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and is making little progress toward that capacity for self-manage- 
ment which is one of the primary objectives of counseling. Occa- 
sionally one finds a counselor who enjoys making and keeping in- 
dividuals dependent upon him; he considers it evidence of worth 
and effectiveness to have a galaxy of leaners. Such a person, 
despite his good will and popularity, is a hazard in any institution. 
His own emotional needs prevent his being a good counselor. 
Counselors often need counseling, and in this case insight into one’s 
own personality may well be secured from a psychiatrist. 

The point, however, is that occasions arise when the individual 
needs the support which comes from a tie with some other person 
or group and cannot get along without it; the counselor is required 
to see that this is provided if the individual is to carry on. When 
this happens, the counselor should be aware of the danger, and 
work to a specific plan to assist the individual to independence as 
rapidly as possible. 

Another aspect of the problem of henna: tensions and fears 
is to be seen in instances where the counselor finds himself support- 
ing the individual by more or less authoritative statements of 
facts. For example, Grace got the idea from her readings in psy- 
chology that behavior patterns are determined in childhood and 
early adolescence. She was a shy person, had few friends, said that 
she had always found it dificult to speak up in a group. While 
these characteristics had previously given her some concern, she had 
always supposed that she would outgrow them. It was not until 
she struck the chapter in her psychology text which discussed the 
determining role of childhood in adult patterns of behavior that 
she really began to worry about herself. If what the book said was 
true, she was, as she saw it, in real danger of becoming a person 
like her mother. For her mother, an uncommunicative, socially 
ineffective person, much under the domination of her husband, she 
had little love or respect. If that were her future, she would rather 
die! 

Although Grace’s problem was not a simple one, the counselor 
decided at the first interview to relieve her feelings about the psy- 
chological dogma. He pointed out somewhat authoritatively that 
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most psychologists recognize differences in emotional maturation 
and that the process of socialization and of growing up emotionally 
takes place later in some persons than others; in short, she could 
do something about her problem. Obviously, merely making such a 
statement did not solve this student’s problem, but it gave her 
temporary confidence to begin doing the things necessary to de- 
velop herself. 


DEVELOPING SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


The counselor seeks to develop self-understanding in the im 
dividual, Conversation about the individual’s difficulty, how it arose, 
previous occasions when the same or a similar difficulty was en- 
countered not only provides valuable information for the counselor; 
it ought also to be a revealing process to the individual himself. 
For perhaps the first time, he begins to see the relationship between 
different aspects of his experience and a pattern in incidents that 
previously seemed unconnected. He may also become aware of in- 
terests, inner drives, needs for self-satisfaction, and motives of 
which he has not been aware; with this development in self-under- 
standing there should come greater objectivity toward himself. 
Then certain questions become significant: What are the values or 
goods that I am seeking? In what ways (or patterns) do I typically 
try to achieve them? How effective are the means which I am using 
—do they get results or do they just get me into hot water? Are 
the values or goods really good; are they what I really want? 

The self-revealing process may not come quickly, but it is per- 
haps the most important contribution which the counselor can make 
to the individual. If religious potentialities are to be developed it 
is essential that the question of controlling values or goals and the 
means used for their achievement be a natural development of the 
counselor’s discussion with the individual. 

Fred told an instructor after class that he would like to come to 
his office to talk over a problem which was troubling him. An appoint- 
ment was made, and when Fred came he stated that most of his 
instructors seemed to enjoy taking a crack at the church. Further- 
more, a number of books assigned in sociology gave a picture of 
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religion which identified it with superstition or magic, and showed 
that its rdle in social affairs was on the side of reaction and suppres- 
sion of economic and intellectual freedom. Fred said that this was 
quite different from the picture he had. His religion meant a great 
deal to him; he was active in the church, and was considering going 
to theological seminary after graduation and becoming a minister. 
It looked to him, however, as though many of the best minds on 
the campus and the most stimulating professors thought that reli- 
gion was dead or ought to be. “Why,” said Fred, “does the uni- 
versity, especially one with a religious background, tolerate such 
professors?” 

The obvious attack on Fred’s problem was for the instructor to 
discuss with him his vocational interests, the nature of religion, the 
role of the churches in social and economic progress, who are the 
“best minds,” and what makes a mind “best.”? Relevant as these 
issues were, the instructor who was a wise counselor knew that it 
was more important for him to help Fred discover himself than it 
was to answer these immediate questions. As Fred was telling his 
story, the counselor began wondering: Why do religion and the 
church mean so much to this boy? Why do the issues raised seem 
to Fred so fraught with unpleasant potentialities? He decided to 
encourage Fred to do a little more talking about his experience in 
the church back home. This Fred was quite eager to do. 

As he did so there was unfolded a picture of a protected boy who 
had been kept from “evil associations.” He was the apple of the 
eye of a mother who had always been quite sure what Fred ought 
to do, where he ought to go to college, what fraternity he ought 
to join, the kind of girl he ought to go with, and like issues. Fred 
had accepted this direction and apparently found it good. He had 
gone to church, and it had been his mother who had suggested 
that the ministry was the right vocation for him. 

F'red’s counselor said that he almost missed this important revela- 
tion of Fred’s inner dynamics and his relation to his mother. His 
first impulse had been to help Fred work out a rationale of religion 
in the modern world by putting him in touch with a sophisticated 
and brilliant clergyman who would join Fred in his condemnation 
of the little minds that damn religion. 
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This experience illustrates the point which we have tried to make. 
The problem which an individual presents to the counselor may 
be significant primarily as a starting point. Failure to be sensitive 
to its deeper meanings for the individual and to follow up the leads 
which it offers is often to miss entirely the underlying issues which, 
if the individual is to understand himself, must be brought out. A 
little patience and a few stimuli to encourage further talk about the 
background and setting of the problem are often sufficient to disclose 
adjacent issues of major importance. 

In this process the counselor may become aware also of needs 
and tendencies in the individual whose treatment lies beyond the 
capacity and training of the religious counselor. Recognizing this 
fact, he should put the individual in contact with the specialist who 
is equipped to deal with the difficulty. 


IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 


The counselor assists the individual in identifying and formulat- 
ing his problem. The conversation carried on between the coun- 
selor and the individual should arrive at a place where the main 
issue is discovered. Their earlier discussion may be compared to 
the diagnosis of the physician who considers every aspect of the 
patient’s situation and on the basis of the facts disclosed decides 
what is probably the basic difficulty. In religious counseling, how- 
ever, there is this difference: the counselor is assisting the individual 
to discover and formulate his basic problem for himself. It is 
important that the individual participate in the whole process. Thus 
the counselor may at some point say: “I wonder what you think 
is the main problem with which we are dealing?” His answer 
undergoes a process of refining often by means of such questions as: 
“Is this what you mean?” “No, not quite; I mean... .” Counselor: 
“You feel then if you could see light on this matter—what to do, 
believe, etc.—you would be well on your way to a more satisfactory 
relationship or viewpoint?” 

The counselor ought to avoid premature efforts to state the prob- 
lem. The diagnostic phase ought to be kept in a fluid state until the 
facts are reasonably well brought out. “Freezing the issue” prior 
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to this point is likely to result in plans of actions which do not really 
meet the situation. The counselor has to satisfy himself when that 
stage has been reached and a basic problem can be formulated, Even 
if this point has not been reached and an interview is about to 
terminate, it is advisable to attempt a tentative statement of the 
problem “as we see it thus far” and a summary of the situation. 

In Fred’s case (above), the revelation of his mother’s réle in 
his adjustment and the realization of a deeper issue than the prob- 
lem with which the interview started precipitated the statement 
of the issue suddenly. Fred said: “Then you think I can’t stand on 
my own feet?” After a pause, he added: “I want you to know that 
my mother has always insisted that I make my own decisions and 
do my own thinking.” This obviously defensive maneuver to pro- 
tect himself and his mother and to throw the blame on the out- 
sider was the precise pattern which Fred earlier revealed when his 
instructor allegedly attacked the church. 

Fred’s counselor made no attempt to defend himself against 
these accusations. The insight which was dawning upon Fred and the 
capacity to formulate for himself a basic issue of great importance 
ought not to be blocked by any desire of the counselor to defend his 
own position. In this case the counselor selected one statement which 
Fred had made about his mother, namely, that she wanted her son 
to make his own decisions and do his own thinking, and asked Fred 
what he supposed she meant by that in reference to religion; was 
it possible that his instructor who was critical of the church was 
also trying to develop the capacity for independent thinking? 

This move seemingly put Fred’s mother in a revised réle, which 
she might or might not have played before. It changed his attitude 
toward her slightly, and created at least the suspicion that she might 
be expecting of him something different than he had hitherto as- 
sumed. In this mood, a more open-minded approach to the problem 
of religion was made possible for Fred. 

Clearly, from the standpoint of Fred’s emotional development 
only a “halfway station” was reached. The problem was not solved, 
but for the time being his attitude of hostility to facts and persons 
holding different ideas about religion than he held was lessened, 
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and he was motivated for inquiry as he had not previously been 
motivated. Fred then formulated his problem differently than he 
could possibly have done at the start of the interview. Although 
“mother” did not drop out of successive discussions, she came in, 
not as a sanction or taboo for ideas and facts, but as one who wanted 
independence of thought in her son. 

The process of discovering the issue and stating it in a way that 
the individual feels to be vital and relevant leads to the next step 
in the counseling process, 


FORMULATING A CouRSE OF ACTION 


The counselor helps the individual formulate a course of action. 
After the problem is stated, what’s to be done to find a solution or 
adjustment? Together the counselor and the student have to work 
out a plan which will bring the latter into possession of the essential 
facts. Plans of action include such items as specific people to be inter- 
viewed, books or articles to be read, organizations to be visited or 
participated in. These actions are instrumental to the solution of the 
problem. Motivation for actually doing them will depend upon 
how realistically and accurately the problem has been formulated 
and how definitely the steps are outlined. “This coming week I am 
going to look up Mr. X; then I am to read this book; what I 
hope to find out is....? The counselor himself may sometimes 
assume a task, the results of which he will contribute to the next 
interview. The individual must see the relationship between what 
he is doing and his inner concern or problem. If the problem is not 
actually significant he will probably not carry through the plan 
of action; he will find plenty of excuses for not seeing the counselor. 
He may even lay the problem on the shelf or try to, and slip 
back into his former behavior taking on a mode of life that as far 
as possible ceases to remind him of his difficulty. 

In developing the plan of action, it is important that the coun- 
selor avoid making assignments. Whatever the individual does 
should be a self-imposed responsibility undertaken to meet a self- 
discovered need. 
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EVALUATING RESULTS 


The counselor assists the individual in reviewing and evaluating 
the results of his action, and in relating the results to his problem. 
In the interview following the formulation of a plan of action, the 
discussion will ordinarily take the form of reporting what was dis- 
covered, what the facts are, how they change the problem itself, 
what difference they make in views and attitudes, self-understand- 
ing, and action. | 

The answers to such questions are seldom obvious, and it is not 
to be assumed that the individual can work them out by himself. 
Sometimes he can, but the process is facilitated by discussion. The 
counselor can do more than listen; he can raise questions and cor- 
rect misinterpretations and false conclusions. 

At this stage, the counselor may often expect pronounced re- 
actions. Rebound from one fixed position to the opposite is common 
in religious as in other issues. The convinced pacifist overnight may 
become a violent militarist; the ardent fundamentalist, an equally 
ardent atheist. Obviously emotional factors in the individual’s per- 
sonal economy are involved. Such sudden changes usually mean the 
rejection of one authority for another with the factor of dependence 
and need for authority constant. 

Emotional dependence is not easily overcome; neither is it ab- 
normal. Development of independence and of confidence in the in- 
tegrity of one’s own mental processes is a phase of growing up. The 
counselor can help the individual to acquire habits of analysis and 
rational thinking which will give him confidence in his own ability 
to think things out. Against such growth are fear and inertia: fear 
of the unknown, and inertia arising from the fact that dependence 
is more comfortable. This is an exceedingly important problem in 
religious adjustments. Frequently religious nurture creates de- 
pendence on authority. There are universal human impulses which 
seek assurance that the individual and his interests are important 
now and permanently. This assurance is codified in religious faith 
concerning the ultimates of life and in an ethic directing how life 
is to be lived. Guarantee of the validity of the faith is inculcated 
and rendered sure by the authority of the particular church. In 
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consequence churches sometimes seem to be more concerned to 
perpetuate an attitude of dependence on a church or the Church, 
or on a faith or the Faith than they are to develop independence 
of judgment. The result in individuals is frequently to produce a 
necessity for having some authority on which to depend. When 
one authority is rendered inadequate another is sought. 

The religious counselor on the campus has to decide a crucial 
issue: Should he attempt to free the individual from emotional de- 
pendence which requires a sustaining authority; or should he seek 
to prolong his dependence by showing the reasonableness of a 
particular authority and its acceptability to intelligent, good men? 

The answer which is given to this issue will depend on the coun- 
selor’s own view of religion. If he belongs to an authoritarian type 
of church in which essential beliefs are fixed by revelation or 
official fiat, he will seek to strengthen the individual’s sense of de- 
pendence on that church as the ultimate source of guidance in faith. 
If he is an adherent of a so-called “free” church he will probably 
try to develop the capacity of the individual to decide such matters 
for himself. Such authority as the latter will recognize must be 
one which can legitimately be criticized and made to prove its right 
to be taken as authority. 

In some sense all living proceeds on the basis of certain presup- 
positions which cannot be proved. This is particularly true of ques- 
tions of ethical purposes or spiritual values. The objective of 
religious counseling should be to assist an individual to understand 
these presuppositions so that his life may be consistent with what in 
his moments of clear insight he sees to be meaningful, true, com- 
pelling. Whether the individual will adopt or reject particular for- 
mulations of faith must be left to him, but the counselor may con- 
tribute to his decision by aiding him to develop the capacity to think 
critically and rationally, by surrounding him with the resources for 
making choices, and by stimulating a sense of the urgency or 1m- 
portance of the whole matter. 
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RELATING THE INDIVIDUAL TO GROUPS OF INTEREST 


The counselor relates the imdividual to groups with which he has 
common interests. Common ground includes problems as well as 
agreements. Whatever be the individual’s immediate religious 
problem, a continuing group association of some kind is essential for 
stability and as a source of discipline. A group should provide an 
educative process and a relationship of responsibility where the 
deeper meanings and problems of religion may be discovered. It 
should offer a fellowship in which goals are set up, means selected, 
and cooperative action taken. 

Religious groups should provide this kind of experience. Some- 
times they do not. The religious counselor should know what the 
religious groups on his campus have to offer the student. More 
specific suggestions on this point are to be found on page 29. 
Whether existing groups can contribute constructively to the reli- 
gious development of a student may be discovered by such tests 
as the following: 

1. Is the group aware of and critically reflective concerning the 
goals of its activity and with their relation to the ultimate meanings 
and loyalties of life? 

2. Is the group concerned to develop and improve the means 
by which these goals are to be achieved? Is it concerned with the 
efficacy and ethical validity of the means which it uses? 

3. Does the group have a realistic awareness of and a strategy 
for dealing with the obstacles to the achievement of its goals which 
are presented by the environing society and by the members’ own 
personal attitudes and behavior? 

4. Does the group have practical methods of operating by which 
each individual is provided opportunity to participate in the life 
of the group to the level of his capacity? Does it have a way of 
working which reveals and develops the individual’s capacity? 

5. Is the group aware of its connection with other groups and 
does it maintain active lines of communication and cooperation 
with them or with such of the groups as offer that possibility? 

6. Is membership in the group open to all who by interest, 
capacity, and action show themselves fitted for it? 
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Often individuals find this kind of experience in a church. Many 
people do not. In any case it will usually be found that an associa- 
tion of students contributes something to students which other 
groups do not. Such associations are usually sufficiently small and 
flexible to provide the opportunity for free expression and self- 
management which are essential to religious growth. The counsel- 
ing program will be seriously handicapped unless there are groups 


of this kind. 


Special Techniques 


The question is frequently asked: Does the religious counselor 
have any distinctively religious techniques? In answering the 
question, it should be pointed out that what makes a technique 
religious in the normative sense is the end for which, and the way 
in which, it is used and not any characteristic of the tool itself. 
The counselor does not precipitate a religious process by using 
certain peculiar tools selected from his kit of techniques. 

There are, nevertheless, certain approaches which a counselor is 
unlikely to use unless he is religious in the specific sense of being 
related to the historic movement of a religion. A few such ap- 
proaches will be mentioned. For more adequate presentation the 
reader is referred to literature dealing with them specifically. A 
few books are listed on pages 75-77. 


PERSONAL MEDITATION AND PRAYER 


This technique for maintaining a vital religious life may not 
be as widely used today as in the past. Yet there can be no question 
that, throughout history, it has been a highly important factor in 
giving steadiness to men amid chaotic social conditions, enabling 
them to resist social pressures and providing inspiration for the 
struggle of life. Through private prayer and meditation, insights 
are clarified and values worthy of man’s devotion are sifted out 
from the confusing mass of impulses, desires, and conventional 
goals of the society in which he lives. 

Essentially this approach means that the individual sets aside 
a period of the day when he is alone, freed from the pressure of peo- 
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ple dropping in, telephone calls, and a thousand distractions, and 
faces himself in relation to his long-term spiritual commitments. 
The technique is simple. It usually consists of devotional readings, 
followed by meditation, reflection, and a “waiting” for the voice 
of God. 

Like most useful tools, meditation and prayer may be misused. 
Its methodology must be learned if its values are to be realized. 
Discipline of self, relief of tension, a gathering together of one’s 
resources, and the release of sources of power are some of the values 
which this may bring to the individual who practices it. It ought not 
to be recommended except on the basis of personal experience. 


Group WorsHIP 


The reference is to small groups rather than public services of 
worship. Following somewhat the same methods as were suggested 
for personal meditation, a group of people gather around some 
common concern or problem. It is not necessary that there be agree- 
ment, certainly not an ideological agreement among the members, 
but only a feeling for the possibility of disclosures of reality which 
sometimes come when a few people meet together and, without 
much talk, engage in communication which is deeper than mere 
words. This type of experience strengthens personal ties. It usually 
is related to action to be taken by the group. It may be thought of 
as the reflective phase of action in which objectives are clarified, 
motives purified, andthe deeper resources of the spirit become 
accessible. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Human relationships are not necessarily limited to persons with 
whom one has immediate face-to-face contact. In Christianity, for 
example, fellowship expresses the sense of relatedness to members 
of the faith, past, present, and future—a relatedness which tran- 
scends barriers of nation, race, class, sect, and even war. Such 
fellowship usually has a specific local group through which it ex- 
presses itself but there is always an outreach and a sense of related- 
ness to a larger body. The religious counselor will often discover 
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that contact with a fellowship of this kind is one of the most power- 
ful influences in producing stability, a sense of worth, and a stimulus 
to achievement. 


LITERATURE 


The religious insights of men get expressed in certain classics 
which stand the test of time because they have the power to reveal 
the individual to himself, sensitize him to the more permanent 
values of life, and inspire him to his best. Among these classics, for 
example, are the Little Flowers of St. Francis (of Assisi), Thomas 
a Kempis’ The [mutation of Christ, Pasca’s Thoughts, Francis de 
Sales’s Introduction to the Devout Life, The Journal of John 
Woolman, or the collection of religious writings in the Oxford 
Book of Mystical Verse. Counselors will utilize such of this litera- 
ture as they have personally found to have these values and will 
introduce students to it. 


CREATIVE PERSONALITIES 


The religious counselor should recognize that spiritual values are 
communicated to persons by persons. The réle played by creative 
personalities, who in themselves are able to express the unformu- 
lated aspirations of people and challenge them to their best, is pre- 
eminent in religious history. The religious counselor may him- 
self be such a person, but in any case, as part of his technique for 
helping students, he ought to be on the alert to discover religiously 
creative persons and bring them to the campus. Through these con- 
tacts the individual will often be awakened to his own possibilities 
for creative living. 


The Counselor’s Records 


Few religious counselors keep records of their interviews. This 
is to be regretted, Without some kind of record the counselor usu- 
ally forgets important facts unless they happen to make a strong 
impression on him at the time. Often there are items arising in the 
interview which the counselor sees ought to be considered more 
fully than is possible at that particular time. Continuity of develop- 
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ment through a series of interviews is more likely to be maintained 
if the counselor has a few notes which he can review before the next 
interview with the individual. 

Records are also an important help in improving the counselor’s 
methods. The progress of the interview can later be analyzed, 
perhaps in consultation with another person, mistakes discovered, 
and better ways of dealing with situations discovered. 

It is assumed that the religious counselor does not need to dupli- 
cate the personnel records of the dean’s office or the personnel de- 
partment. If, however, there are no such records, the religious 
counselor will need a more extensive data-sheet than that suggested 
below. . 

What kind of record keeping will be of value? Our suggestions 
assume that the counselor is pressed for time and his record 
must be simple. It should include notes such as the following: 

1. A summary of each interview, including a statement of the 
main facts in the situation or problem as presented by the student. 
This statement might well be worked out with the individual near 
the close of an interview: “Now, let’s see if we can draw together 
the main points in our discussion.” 

2. The counselor’s own comments or notes on aspects of the 
interview which impress him, such as occasions when the individual 
shows special excitement or emotion, or perhaps forgets himself 
and speaks uninhibitedly, or becomes extremely self-conscious or 
embarrassed. Questions or hypotheses concerning causal factors , 
may occur to the counselor, which cannot at the moment be fol- 
lowed up without losing track of what the individual is saying. 
Such questions may well be recorded. 

3. Notes of data secured outside the interview, such as: what 
other students or teachers have said; summaries of data concerning 
the individual’s academic and health record which the counselor 
would like to have at hand; campus events involving the student. 

The primary purpose of the record is to help the counselor do a 
better job with and for the student. Unless he is unusually gifted, 
the counselor will not be able to remember all the facts which may 
be important in understanding the individual. His record ought to 
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help him. He should keep the kind of record which he finds does 
actually help him, and he ought to use it. 


Organization of Religious Counseling 


There are two aspects to the problem of organizing a religious 
counseling program: the relationships of the religious counselor to 
other counselors, as, for example, in a personnel department; and 
the internal organization of a religious counseling service. 

A well-organized department of counseling or personnel work 
ought to include specialists in various fields, such as, for example, 
a vocational counselor, a psychiatrist, a specialist in tests, and 
counselors on academic questions, activities, and the like. There 
should be one person who specializes in religious adjustments. He 
will make a contribution, not only as a specialist helping students 
with religious difficulties but also by increasing his associates’ under- 
standing of and sensitivity to the bearing of the religious back- 
ground of students on many types of adjustments not usually 
labelled religious. As previously pointed out, religious problems are 
seldom isolated from other problems of the individual. There 
is a natural tendency, however, for counselors to ignore aspects of 
the individual’s difficulty which seem to them minor or outside their 
own training or interest. They feel more competent to deal with the 
individual’s religious problem if it can be reduced to some other 
terms. This may involve a distortion of the actual situation. 

The religious counselor can gain much by his contact with other 
counselors in other fields. His understanding will be broadened. 
He will also be better informed concerning available resources for 
helping the individual. He is less likely to undertake to deal with 
difficulties for which he is not equipped. 

A good organization of counseling should, then, include a group 
of persons who represent the usually recognized special fields of 
guidance and who also, whatever their personal position regarding 
religion, have some understanding of religious adjustments in the 
broad sense. The organization should also include one or more per- 
sons who are specialists in the field of religious guidance. The 
chaplain, a faculty member, or perhaps the leader of one or more 
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of the religious groups may be thus related to the counseling organi- 
zation. 

The effective religious counselor will himself ordinarily be at 
the center of a group of persons whose primary interest is the stu- 
dents’ religious welfare. In a large university, these include such 
persons as the university pastors, association and foundation secre- 
taries, and members of the faculty. They can be called into counsel 
with students whose particular problem or background requires it. 
The religious counselor will constantly find himself in need of the 
advice of persons who are better acquainted with the specific church 
from which the student comes than he is likely to be himself. No 
mechanical or routine procedure or lists of names of clergymen 
will do. The religious counselor should know personally and have 
regular contact with the religious leaders whom he expects to call 
on for assistance. Only then can he know whether a particular per- 
son has the attitudes, equipment, and interest to give the kind of 
help needed in a particular case. In many instances religious counse- 
lors find it advisable to have an association or informal fellowship 
of these campus religious workers, in which discussions of prob- 
lems of mutual interest may take place. 

The religious counselor usually has other responsibilities than 
counseling. He is often the administrator of a program of religious 
activities; he may, for example, serve as chaplain. This ought to 
be an advantage. It should make it easier for him to have normal 
contacts bringing him in touch with students. He is also in position 
to help shape the religious group life of the campus so that it ex- 
presses the fundamental educational principles on which good 
counseling is based. 

The chief danger to be noted where the religious counselor is 
also the executive of an organization is that he may be tempted to 
place the interest of an active organization above the interest of the 
individual. Students are then regarded as potential recruits for his 
organization rather than as individuals with certain needs which 
may, or may not, be best met through the particular organization 
which the counselor represents. Naturally the counselor will at- 
tempt to organize groups which do meet the needs of students, but 
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these needs are varied. The best protection against this danger is 
for the religious program to be diversified in such a way that the 
varied needs and backgrounds of students may find appropriate and 
congenial expression in different groups. 


Resources in the Group Life of the Campus 


By “resources” is meant persons with special capacities, and insti- 
tutions and groups which can contribute to the welfare and growth 
of students. We are here primarily concerned with the resources for 
religious counseling afforded by groups and organizations of stu- 
dents, 

Every counselor needs to know what resources are available in 
his community upon which he can draw. They will be found to 
vary widely from institution to institution, depending on its size, 
intention, and the type of communities in which it is located. Only 
a few institutions, and they the larger ones located in or near 
metropolitan centers, will afford all the types of resources listed 
below. But very few, if any, will lack a significant and helpful 
number of these resources. This is due to the nature of the colleges 
as educational enterprises and also to the fact that they are them- 
selves communities. The counselor needs to gauge the resources of 
his particular institution and community and to discover the most 
efficient and effective means of tapping them. The following types 
of resources are frequently available, and the wise counselor will 
need to appraise their relative merits when they are present. 


EXTRACURRICULAR GROUPS AND PROGRAMS 


Voluntary religious societies include the Newman Clubs for 
Roman Catholic students, the various Protestant religious organi- 
zations (including church-sponsored foundations and clubs and the 
Christian Associations), and the Hillel Foundation for Jewish stu- 
dents. These groups, though they vary widely in their facilities and 
competence of personnel, provide in general the same sort of pro- 
gram and opportunities, Usually their programs include: fellowship 
in relatively small groups; study organized about group interests; 
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worship services frequently initiated and conducted by students; com- 
munity. projects following lines of special interest or need; regional 
and national conferences. Ordinarily these programs are modified 
year by year in line with student interests and in most cases by the 
student groups themselves. There is, therefore, opportunity for 
students to participate in a wide variety of groups and program 
planning and activities. Such groups are usually glad to provide 
additional interest groups when needs are identified. 

The historic role of voluntary religious groups in American 
higher education is informing. These groups have pioneered in 
initiating numerous features which have become part of the formal 
program of higher education, such as orientation courses, freshman 
week programs, and other activities which are now often adminis- 
tered by the personnel department. Their voluntary character, their 
responsiveness to student concerns, their inclusive range of interest, 
and their essentially dynamic character make them extremely sig- 
nificant for the student counselor. 

Frequently the director of such a student religious group is a 
competent counselor and when this is the case it is possible, as has 
been demonstrated in many institutions, to coordinate his program 
rather closely with the personnel program of the institution. It may 
very well be that from this quarter new forms of group study and 
activity will be pioneered, and the counselor may be instrumental 
in launching the new program. On many a campus the leaders of 
the religious organizations are doing a major share of whatever 
religious counseling is being done. 

There are in addition various other organizations, interfaith 
religious councils, international relations clubs, Cosmopolitan clubs, 
and special interest groups each of which provides a specialized op- 
portunity for thought and fellowship. 

The religious counselor ought to have personal acquaintance with 
the leaders and members of such organizations. He will then be 
able to tell whether a particular group offers the individual the 
kind of experience which he needs. 
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THE CurRICULUM 

Religious or ethical confusion and maladjustment may be due 
in part, and sometimes entirely, to error in thinking and the 
limitations of experience. Curriculum offerings in the field of 
ethics and religion are frequently helpful in developing clarity of 
thought, purpose to human living, and meaning to the educational 
experience. Such sources vary greatly in range and content from 
the prescribed courses in Bible and doctrine of some church-related 
colleges to the general courses in the philosophy of religion or com- 
parative religions offered in other institutions. Religious studies 
are organized in departments of religion in many colleges and 
in many private and state-controlled universities. Other institutions 
give only a course or two, offerings which appear to depend too 
much upon the interest or ability of a teacher whose primary 
interest and professional competence are in another subject. Some 
public institutions lack such departments of study, but year by year 
an increasing number are providing them. 

Formal study in this area can be very helpful in assisting stu- 
dents to develop a philosophy of life and standards of conduct, 
provided always that the study is supervised by competent teachers 
and involves work of an intellectual caliber comparable to other 
college studies. On the other hand, the absence of such opportuni- 
ties in colleges and universities and more particularly the inadequacy 
or ineffective provision for them are major factors in the develop- 
ment of the ethical and religious confusion and indifference which 
characterizes the intelligentsia. 

Studies designed to fulfill these ends are frequently offered by 
other departments in the institution. For example, “The Buble 
as Literature” may be offered by the English department, “The 
Psychology of Religion” by the psychology department, “The 
Philosophy of Religion” by the philosophy department. Courses on 
personal and social ethics are sometimes found in the curriculum 
of a department of philosophy or sociology. Courses in comparative 
religion may be helpful but depend almost entirely upon the atti- 
tude and purpose of the teacher. At best they are an enrichment 
of experience. Often, however, they confuse the situation by pro- 
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viding the student, who may otherwise be quite illiterate in matters 
of religion and ethics, with vague, general impressions of a purely 
relative sort. Indeed it is altogether likely that these courses, when 
not supplemented by other study or when not imbued with con- 
structive purpose and skillfully handled, actually increase the 
secularistic assumptions and confusion common to the college 
world. 

If the religious counselor is to use such resources he must in- 
form himself concerning them, not only by consulting the catalog, 
but also by personal acquaintance with the instructors. Sometimes 
he can perform a genuine service by pointing out to an instructor 
topics and reading assignments which occasion misunderstanding — 
and difficulty for particular types of students. 


Books AND LIBRARIES 


Honest, intelligent inquiry may be fostered by reading and 
private study. Skepticism, irresolute standards of action, confusion 
in regard to moral issues in social, national, and international life, 
may be partially relieved by personal study. The libraries of most 
institutions include books which will be appropriate for this pur- 
pose. Should such books not be available, the counselor may be 
instrumental in seeing that they are provided. The counselor should 
be able to suggest to students good books bearing on particular 
problems. 

The one factor of large significance at present is the general 
religious illiteracy of youth. A large majority are innocent of even 
rudimentary knowledge of the history and meaning of any re- 
ligious faith, even the one they may nominally profess. Large and 
exhaustive treatments of religion or theology are too bulky and 
comprehensive for students whose time is limited by required 
courses and activities. Most books on doctrine are too advanced. 
Many current books on religion are addressed to those who have a 
fundamental, or relatively mature, knowledge of what is involved. 
Books are available, however, which are scholarly, brief, written in 
language readily understood by undergraduates, and attractive in 
form. Among these are the “Hazen Books on Religion” which 
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were developed over a period of years in a cooperative, nonprofit- 
making project to meet just this need of students. They are based 
upon several extended inquiries regarding student interests and 
needs, and the authors are well-known preachers and teachers 
throughout the college world. In these twelve small volumes all 
the major phases of religion are treated. Although prepared by 
Protestants their range of subject and their scholarship are nonsec- 
tarian and universal and they are found helpful by many members 
of other faiths as well. 

Since issues in this area are so far-reaching and complex and are 
related to widespread confusion, some adults hesitate to give 
counsel. Many counselors keep these books at hand and are finding 
them very useful as loans or gifts since they are easily replaced. 
On page 75 under the heading, “The Counselor’s Bookshelf,” 
are listed books, including this series, which have been found use- 
ful by many counselors. 


THe Facu.tty 


Teachers whose experience and special interest qualify them 
may be of great assistance in working through religious problems. 
Among the avenues of helpfulness four are of special importance: 

1. Consultation in regard to special problems; supervision of 
special reading, inquiry, or activity. 

2. Personal friendships which may develop from the above 
or on the basis of some shared interest. 

3. Leadership in special interest groups and voluntary religious 
group programs. 

4. Opening of a home to students and student groups for fellow- 
ship and informal discussion. 

The teacher who is interested in persons, who can become a. 
friend, who is concerned with the whole student, will find many 
informal ways of helpfulness. In earlier days before the era of 
specialization, the crowding of the colleges, and the increasing 
tempo of college community life, student-faculty relations were 
an important part of every student’s education. In many places 
each year students are now requesting more of this type of ex- 
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perience. Counselors may foster this neglected but important phase 
of education. They will help most by skillful recognition of special 
interests of teachers and students and by arranging opportunities 
for friendships. Formal and campus-wide plans of faculty ad- 
visers to whom students are “assigned” usually accomplish little 
in this direction. What is needed is the cultivation of more personal, 
intimate, and creative relationships. 

The influence of mature, competent teachers can be very effective 
in almost every phase of student life. It has special relevance in 
matters of ethics and religion since these are supreme concerns of 
persons, both individually and collectively. A teacher to whom a 
perplexed student or a student with a religious problem is a “case” 
may be more harm than help to the student. The teacher’s interest 
in the student as a person is paramount, from this point of view, 
over his interest, special skill, or spiritual training. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The president can help provide the opportunity for ethical and 
spiritual growth especially in four ways: 

1. In continuous, sincere leadership in the faculty, before the 
student body, and in the community in religious worship and 
thought; this will include active support of the voluntary religious 
groups, the interfaith council, and other phases of the institution’s 
religious program. 

2. In choice of teachers whose influence, direct or indirect, will 
foster growing spiritual insight, broader intellectual integrity, and 
helpful ethical living. Although every thoughtful educator will 
avoid the perils of sectarianism, this cannot mean neglect of ethical 
and spiritual problems and specialized religious programs. He will 
recognize the central and supreme importance of the teachers’ in- 
fluence in fulfilling the ultimate purpose of his institutions. 

3. In continuous consultation with his faculty in the effort to 
provide relevant and adequate instruction in religion. 

4. In continuous consultation with his personnel officers in de- 
veloping a coordinated personnel and counseling service. Such a co- 
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ordinated service will include representatives of the faculty, com- 
petent religious leaders, and, frequently, mature students. 


THE COMMUNITY 


The college community affords other special resources. Convoca- 
tions and assemblies furnish opportunities when visiting speakers 
and faculty members stimulate and guide student thinking, mold 
opinion, and encourage constructive activities or vocational re- 
orientation. Counselors may be helpful in suggesting speakers and 
topics for such occasions. 

College chapel is a resource of unexhausted, although frequently 
neglected, possibilities for nonsectarian corporate worship. Volun- 
tary chapel services are welcomed by some students, and under- 
graduate reaction against compulsory chapel is far less than it 
once was. Special vesper services, music hours, quiet periods when 
the chapel is open for meditation and prayer are generally recog- 
nized sources of helpfulness to some students. 

Frequently the larger community in which the college is located 
affords additional resources. Churches provide a variety of wor- 
ship experience which may be more congenial to the varied ex- 
periences or emerging needs of different students. They usually 
provide group fellowship activities. Schools afford opportunities 
for leadership in clubs and activities. Homes when adjacent to 
campuses and open to students are frequently instrumental in 
helping students to retain a balanced view of life, a wholeness in 
their view of human relationships, and do much to make vivid and 
meaningful their formal studies. 

The diversity and magnitude of student problems require di- 
versity of resources and they should be welcomed and used to 
the full. Since students vary in background, maturity, and interests, 
and since ethical and religious problems include the full range of 
human experience, it is essential that the widest possible range of 
personal and group experience be made available to meet their 
needs, | 

The emotional and physical health, ethical maturity, and spiritual 
vitality of students and the college community are a large and 
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comprehensive responsibility shared by all who participate in the 
educational program of the college. The high purposes of educa- 
tion cannot be achieved if responsibility in this area is “assigned” 
and thus shifted to a student pastor or director of religion or a pro- 
fessor of religion. No one person, however great his influence, 
can accomplish the ends desired without the intelligent coopera- 
tion of many others. Each person in the educational program has 
a share which is in some way unique—the president, the teacher, 
the counselor, the pastor, the teacher of religion, even the students 
themselves. Perhaps the influence of the college teacher—formal 
and informal, direct and indirect—is the greatest single force. If it 
is unrelated to the basic purposes of education and hence destructive, 
programs otherwise vigorous and helpful can be almost completely 
frustrated. When the teachers’ influence is purposeful, constructive, 
and friendly, an atmosphere is created in which the largest measure 
of student development becomes possible. | 
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II. RELIGIOUS ISSUES IN STUDENT 
LIFE AND THE COUNSELOR'S 
PREPARATION 


Tus RELIGIOUS counselor must meet students on 
their level. He must understand their problems and offer them an 
intellectual leadership which will command their respect and con- 
tribute to the solution of their perplexities. This he can hardly do 
if he has not at least faced their problems himself, and achieved 
some kind of intellectually tenable adjustment to them. The coun- 
selor will not seek to impose his solutions on the students, but will 
respect their right and responsibility to work out their own points 
of view. 


Religious Problems on the Campus 


The purpose of this chapter is to state briefly some of the religious 
problems which confront the counselor as he tries to relate himself 
constructively to students and on which he ought to be prepared 
to give leadership. The question may occur to the reader as to why 
the authors have selected for emphasis these particular problems 
and omitted others; clearly there are many other issues than those 
outlined below which are confronting a million college students in 
1,756 widely scattered institutions. The answer is that the list is 
intended to be suggestive, not exhaustive. A large number of ex- 
perienced counselors have found that these problems arise per- 
sistently. Let the religious counselor on a college campus be pre- 
pared to meet them, as well as other issues which he finds in his 
contacts with students. 


THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


The religious counselor must be a student of-his campus. He 
must understand the play of social forces which influence student 
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life and religious attitudes and behavior. The college campus itself 
is a vivid illustration of the complex and highly differentiated char- 
acter of American religious life. Student bodies and, to some ex- 
tent, the colleges as corporations present essentially the same sec- 
tarian divisions as are to be found outside. In large universities, and 
often in smaller colleges, it will be found that fundamentalism, 
agnosticism, traditionalism, indifference, social actionism, mysticism, 
humanism, and countless other “isms” lie alongside one another 
in unblended cultural layers. | 

What happens to persons representing these divisions while they 
are in college is an important question. The religious counselor 
should not assume that going to college necessarily alters the re- 
ligious loyalties of students or results in cultural fusion of religious 
differences. Many educators believe that college liberalizes 
religious views. While this is probably true to some extent, there 
is also some evidence to indicate that radical change is exceptional, 
confined to a few, often dramatic, cases, and that the mass of stu- 
dents leave college without having changed markedly their religious 
views or institutional afhliations. 

The whole question needs study. The only point which we 
would make here is that it ought not to be assumed by the religious 
counselor that college education is necessarily precipitating changes 
in religious attitudes of students or re-examination of beliefs, or is 
stimulating them to find out more about the beliefs of their own 
particular church. And it would be a great mistake to assume that 
whatever liberalizing of views there may be is making persons 
more understanding and tolerant of other religions. If this does 
happen it is probably because there is a teacher or a group working 
toward such an objective. 

The educational issue thus raised for the counselor is why living 
and studying in college makes so slight an impact on the religious 
life of students. Is it because there is little exchange of ideas and 
communication on religion? Do the much publicized “bull sessions” 
on religion merely result in intensification of prejudice? Is educa- 
tion itself ineffective in producing a re-evaluation and reconstruction 
of beliefs, and too exclusively a temporary acquisition of facts and 
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skills? Does teaching typically fail to precipitate fundamental in- 
tellectual and spiritual conflicts and, even when it does precipitate 
them, fail to follow them through to a definitive alteration of orien- 
tation? Is campus religion institutionally weak and reaching only a 
few students? Is the denominational pattern which is increasingly 
characteristic of religious work on the university campus producing 
a segregation inimical to cross-communication? 

These questions are important for the religious counselor and 
require that he make an intensive study of the situation on his par- 
ticular campus. They are important for him because they determine 
both the amount of counseling on religious problems which he will 
do and the kind of problem which he will be called on to meet. 
The issues are important for another reason. If the counselor works 
on a campus which provides little effective stimulus to religious 
thinking, it is part of his job to initiate a program that will provide 
that stimulus. Without it students will be unprepared to meet the 
demands which a spiritually and ethically chaotic society will place 
on them. 


Lack oF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT RELIGION 


Among teachers and counselors there is general agreement that 
one of the most common problems presented by college students 
is their lack of knowledge about religion. This is sometimes called 
the “religious illiteracy” of the present generation of young people. 
Many students lack information about their own church, the Bible, 
and religion as a cultural movement. It will often be found that 
students who are critical of the alleged backwardness of the 
churches are totally uninformed concerning the progressive move- 
ments within their own churches, in which the leaders are coming 
to grips with contemporary intellectual, political, economic, and 
social challenges to faith. Such recent ecumenical conferences as 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Delaware, in which churchmen have made 
notable statements concerning the meaning and application of the 
Christian faith and ethic, are almost unknown to college students. 


This ignorance is not confined to any particular religious denomina- 
tion. 
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To consider the causes of this situation is not our immediate 
task. However, some of the implications for counseling should be 
noted. Because of lack of information many students are in no 
position to present, much less to defend, their religious faith when 
it is challenged in classroom, “bull sessions,” in books assigned for 
reading in their courses. What religion they have is sometimes 
chiefly a body of sentiments, prejudices, and conventional be- 
havior. In consequence students may try to hang on to their religion 
by keeping it in precious isolation from their intellectual life; or 
they sometimes quickly abandon their faith at the first “attack.” 
The result of religious ignorance is that the student is ill-prepared 
to meet the pressures of criticism and indifference which exist in 
any university. The scanty deposit of ideas from childhood training 
is insufficient capital for the intellectual market of the campus. The 
counselor ought never to make the mistake of assuming that be- 
cause a student lists himself as “Methodist,” “Catholic,” or “Jew,” 
he knows anything very definite about his church or synagogue or 
the content of his faith. 

There are exceptions. Perhaps the statement applies more to 
some denominations than others. Even with such reservations, it 
remains true that the job of being an effective counselor demands 
that means be found to educate the student in the elements of 
religion and in the knowledge of the particular faith in which he 
has been reared or toward which his spirit moves him. Without a 
substantial foundation of knowledge the values in a religious faith 
are likely to be transitory and undependable. 

Does the student desire information? In many cases he does not. 
It is probably rare for a student to diagnose his own need in terms 
of religious knowledge. But more often than he realizes, his prob- 
lems of personal and social adjustment will be found on analysis 
to root in unresolved conflicts between early religious training and 
the ideas and social demands with which college confronts him. The 
counselor must help him to become aware of this background and 
to accept it as a fact of his history, if not of his present belief. 
He can hardly do this without an understanding of the religious 
heritage of which he is the proud or reluctant heir. 
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ETHICAL CONFUSION 


Widespread as is the lack of information about religion, it is 
encountered no more frequently than a set of problems growing 
out of the ethical confusion of our times. The forms which these 
problems take are varied. Are not morals and ideas about “the 
good” relative to time and place? Isn’t it true that what is a 
virtue in one society 1s a vice in another? Is there anything which can 
universally be called sin? If values are relative, what right has 
one to condemn the ruthlessness of Nazism? Is there any real 
basis for the so-called rights of the individual which a democracy 
is supposed to respect? 

Students who ask such questions have put their finger on a weak- 
ness in American education. The religious counselor will sometimes 
find that the net effect of formal education is to give students facts 
which undermine their ideas of right and wrong without providing 
help in discovering a new basis for conduct. Hence, without ignor- 
ing such sources of help as may be available in departments of 
philosophy, religion, or elsewhere, the counselor should be prepared 
to guide students in an educational process which will assist him 
in developing a basic philosophy of life. This philosophy must not 
insult his intelligence and must be relevant to the demands which 
are made on the student today on the campus, and next month 
or next year will be laid on him on the far-flung battlefields of 
democracy. 

On the positive side, this ethical confusion provides a stimulus 
to some students to seek ideals to which loyalty may be given. It is 
the task of the counselor to see that the educational potential 
latent in ethical confusion is not dissipated in campus activities or 
frustrated in courses which never allow the student to come to 
grips with his own value problems. The conventional organization 
of courses, even in ethics and religion, often fails to tap a primary 
source of motivation—concern for a working philosophy of values. 
The religious counselor must be prepared to fill the educational gap, 
unfortunately all too common in colleges, 
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PATTERN FoR LivinG 

A reader of this brochure probably does not need to be reminded 
that many students who disclaim interest in conventional religion 
are frequently vitally interested in an unprejudiced search for an 
intellectually tenable value structure for personal and social living. 
To assist such students, the religious counselor need not hide his 
own convictions and. faith. He need only demonstrate that he is 
intellectually equipped to participate in the quest. His personal 
beliefs and the reasons therefor he can present as data, not as 
dogma. 

The counselor should also recognize that the search for founda- 
tions has emotional as well as intellectual content. When the value 
core of personality is disturbed, one can be reasonably certain that 
human relations are also disturbed. Family and church ties, as well 
as other group relations are involved, and often the emotional 
security of the individual is threatened. The student is more likely 
to present himself to the counselor when these relationships have 
become involved than when the problem is primarily in the 
ideological stage of development. Let the counselor remember that 
his assistance must move ahead on both fronts. 


THEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The counselor should also be prepared to meet a host of theo- 
logical problems. Most students, if asked, would probably say that 
they are not interested in theology. It is probably the unsavory 
connotations of the label, rather than the subject itself which they 
dislike. Many of the problems with which theologians are dealing. 
today are precisely the issues which students are discussing in “bull 
sessions” and conferences. Students are wondering what there is 
left of religion that is really important, after the results of modern 
psychology and other sciences have taken their toll of traditional 
beliefs. Does belief in a personal God or a God in history have 
real status in an intelligent view of life, or is it a relic from a 
primitive culture which unfortunately many people, possessed of 
various psychological quirks and deficiencies, have not outgrown? 
Is worship more than social ritual? 
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Some students have decided these questions in the negative, but 
there are many others who would really like to know what modern 
religious thinkers have to say about them. A counselor who can 
encourage the expression of queries on these points without ap- 
pearing to proselyte or condemn and without suppressing his own 
views will be making a real contribution to the individual—if only 
by releasing the sometimes suppressed conflicts between earlier con- 
ditioning with its attendant taboos and the often ill-digested views 
which the student has gathered in his reading and study. 

Counselors sometimes hesitate to get into such issues, either be- 
cause they do not feel competent to deal with them or because they 
fear repercussions from parents and clergy who often assume that 
the counselor is encouraging students to be critical of their inherited 
faith. Meanwhile, some students will not discuss their problem 
with a clergyman who represents the very tradition about which 
they have doubts. The result often is that there is no counseling at 
all ona matter which is of great importance to the student’s growth. 

Without pretending to more knowledge than he actually pos- 
sesses, the counselor should at least be familiar with the major 
issues and points of views on theology. He can familiarize himself 
with good books which deal with the problems and recommend 
them to students. He can also have contacts with persons whose 
knowledge, training, and sympathies make them good sources of 
help to perplexed students. 


STUDENT-CHURCH RELATIONSHIPS 


What should the counselor do about the church ties of students? 
These ties are often tenuous, and loyalty and interest of dubious 
strength. A vigorous church leader on any campus can utilize 
effectively the denominational loyalty of students—weak as it may 
be—and build a denominational group. But many Protestant pastors 
in universities find that they have to “begin at scratch”. with their 
students, and might, in building up a church group, work almost 
as effectively with the student list of other denominations as with 
their own. 

However weak may be the hold of churches on students, the 
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problem of the counselor’s objectives regarding church relations is 
of great importance. Approached either as an incident in the indi- 
vidual’s religious life history or as a future relationship which 
may help or confuse his adjustments, the issue is important. The 
counselor will not understand the religious problems of the student 
unless he secures a picture of the role that the church has played in 
his earlier experience. Especially is this true if the student’s present 
attitude is one of pronounced hostility. The counselor needs to en- 
courage the student to “open up” on this area of his past if the 
inner dynamics of present attitudes are to be understood. 

But the church relationship of the student has more than diag- 
nostic interest for the counselor. There is the question of objective. 
Is the religious life of the individual to be cultivated through or 
independently of religious institutions? Does it require corporate 
expression? Should the individual ignore or accept responsibility for 
maintaining the churches and their proper and adequate function- 
ing as institutions? 

So acutely aware have many sophisticated people become of the 
difficulties or futilities of institutional religion that there is real 
danger of overlooking the fact that religion, like education, in a 
highly organized society maintains itself and achieves influence 
through institutions. In the long run, and with obvious exceptions, 
the stimulus and resources for religious learning will be found in 
churches and synagogues. A person who is not prepared to accept 
the discipline of such a corporate relationship will not normally 
maintain religious vitality. 

We wish to avoid misunderstanding. We are making no defense 
of any particular church. We are simply saying that religious vitality 
cannot be sustained individualistically but must typically find cor- 
porate expression in groups. The churches are such groups. Some- 
where in the highly varied religious institutional life, the individual 
ought to find his “home.” It is part of the counselor’s task to assist 
him to find it, and to prepare him to carry his share of the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining it as a place where others also may find 
religious stimulus and sustenance in an intellectually congenial 
atmosphere. 
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RELIGION AND SociaL ACTION 

Another area of problems and possibilities lies in student interest 
in social reconstruction. This is one of the most authentic indices 
of religious vitality. Some people feel that college religious pro- 
grams have overdone this “sociological” phase, and have often 
criticized religious leaders for substituting a social-action program 
for the more essentially religious expressions. This depends, of 
course, on one’s definition of religion. The objective fact is that 
most American churches have active and vigorous social-action pro- 
grams undergirded by a theology which unites the cultivation of 
the more personal and mystical expressions of religion with cor- 
relative social action. Increasingly the counselor will find that stu- 
dents who have been under the influence of the churches from 
childhood will expect religion to include a social philosophy rele- 
vant to the times and a program for rebuilding our world society 
in accord with the principles of that philosophy. An effective pro- 
gram of religion must know how to guide this impulse. 

For the religious counselor this means that he ought to be pre- 
pared to guide student thinking concerning the relation of social 
action to religious motivation, the strategy and methodology of 
social reconstruction which are consonant with the Hebraic-Christian 
ethic, the specific social programs and activities of the various 
churches, and the immediate, local opportunities by which the 
student-may express this interest and gain knowledge and experi- 
ence. Reading books is one way of acquiring such information, but 
actual participation by the counselor in religious social action is also 
essential. 

“Has your religion a message and a program for relieving the 
cruelties and injustices of our society? What does it demand of 
me?” In some form or other the religious counselor will be asked 
this question. He must be prepared to give an intelligent answer. 


STUDENT COMPLACENCY 
No account of the religious problems presented by students 
would be complete which failed to mention the fact that many 
students lack intellectual curiosity or interest in anything beyond 
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their immediate day-to-day activities. Unstirred by any kind of 
search, such students are apparently content to take life as it 
comes, do whatever is required to “get by,” and avoid responsi- 
bilities which might take them out of the conventional routine of 
campus life. The war is changing this situation. Such students will 
often be found to have grown up in protected or restricted environ- 
ments which have kept them from contact with the world in which 
they will have to live. They are oriented to a static society. The 
problems which such students bring to the counselor are typically 
confined to experiences of personal frustration growing out of 
failure to achieve the goals which the conventions of their families, 
group, or class have set before them. 

Sometimes students of this type are quite religious in the 
conventional sense. They may attend church regularly; the habit 
is formal and part of the routine inculcated by their families. When 
such a student gets into a dormitory or other group in college in 
which going to church is not part of the mores, he frequently con- 
forms to the new conventions, just as he did to the old. 

The religious problem which the complacent students present 
to the religious counselor is identical to that which their instructors 
face. How awaken them? What can be done to broaden and 
socialize their outlook and stimulate new interests? It is unfortu- 
nately true that classroom and church alike fail often to challenge 
them. Even while equipping them with technical or professional 
skills, the college may leave them with an essentially childish or 
provincial attitude toward life and their social responsibilities. 


SKEPTICISM AND DIsILLUSIONMENT 


The religious counselor will also find himself confronted with 
an attitude which professes complete skepticism concerning the 
effectiveness of ideals in controlling human behavior. It is trite 
to remark that phases of social science have “debunked” ideals, but 
the issue goes deeper. Not only have specific systems of ideals— 
the Christian ethic, for example—been undermined, but there is 
doubt concerning the potency of amy ideals to affect conduct. Many 
students view religion and ethics as decorating and concealing the 
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motives and conduct of people who give them lip service but per- 
sistently ignore them in practice. 

It would be a mistake to regard this result as the work of 
iconoclastic individuals. The collapse of ideals is widespread in 
contemporary culture, and needs to be approached as a cultural 
problem rather than as a result of the influence of a few excep- 
tionally pessimistic individuals. Is it any wonder that many keen- 
minded students today are not impressed when their elders—in 
churches or government—urge them to give their lives to defend 
the ideals of Christianity or America or Democracy? 

This problem, as it may be presented to the religious counselor, 
is illustrated by the following statement which a student recently 
made to a teacher. 


I once felt that over all man’s works an omnipotent God was 
watching who would not suffer truth to be buried by evil—that justice 
and right would always triumph. It is not the march of world events 
that has shaken that trust; it is the fact that I have seen things in man 
which make it seem impossible to create a Christian brotherhood. Where 
is this power that can overcome man’s utter selfishness, his worship of 
the material, his lack of judgment, which allows him to be swayed by 
any wind? Where is the power that should stop evil as it marches forth 
in splendor and pick up the good that is continuously tramped in the 
dust? Is this power too abstract to enter the hearts of foolish man and 
guide him to unity? If not, how can a man be a true Christian in such 
a world? a ee 


This student is clearly searching for a valid ideal which takes 
into account the facts of life. Sometimes the counselor will deal 
with students who have given up the search and have taken on a 
shell of sophisticated disillusionment. No issue that the counselor 
_ faces will tax his mind and heart more than this question of what 
kind of ideal for the individual and for society is today relevant, 
intelligent, and potent in guiding conduct. 


RELIGION AS A SEGMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 


Closely related to this problem is the question of how to bring 
into a coherent whole the fragments of fact and interpretation which 
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is the typical college curriculum. While this may seem on the sur- 
face to be a problem of philosophy, rather than of religion, it has 
important religious implications and cannot be detached from the 
search for a spiritual anchorage which does justice to man’s ideals as 
well as to the facts revealed in biology, geology, psychology, history, 
political science, and other fields. Students want more than a “piec- 
ing together” of these facts. They seek a view-of-the-whole which 
gives meaning to existence, is based on all that man knows about 
life, and finds a rational place for human ideals of justice, freedom, 
and humane relationships. 

The religious counselor cannot escape the responsibility of guid- 
ing students in this matter. At the least he can help some students 
overcome the feeling that there is something antireligious about 
such a question, even when accompanied by a critical attitude to- 
wards religious traditions. But beyond that, the counselor should 
recognize that this outreach for unity and intellectual integrity is 
an essential element in religion. Theologians, as well as philoso- 
phers, are searching for this kind of synthesis. The counselor can 
indicate that it cannot be produced on demand but requires 
patient and hard intellectual labor. The important thing for the 
counselor is not to feel that he must present some allegedly com- 
plete and final synthesis, but rather to give the student a sense of 
sharing in an enterprise which is taxing the best minds of our times, 
show him the results to date, and demonstrate that within the re- 
ligious movement there is room for a quest of this kind. 

Not always does the religious counselor labor in an academic 
vineyard where faculty or students are encouraged to engage 
in such a search. Sometimes he is expected to tell students what 
they ought to believe. When this condition obtains, he will, if 
honest, also present the theory which underlies authoritarianism in 
education for consideration by the student. That issue is more basic 
than the particular belief which may be under discussion. 


FuNcCTIONS OF Campus RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


In some institutions, the religious counselor will be confronted by 
a critical attitude toward religion on the part of the faculty and 
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students growing out of the fact that the religious organizations on 
campus have tried to lure students into participation through the 
“bait” of social activities. The critics often ask: Can religion stand 
on its own feet or does it require the prop of dances and free sup- 
pers? If not, is religion worth bothering about? Undoubtedly re- 
ligious values are implicit in any activity which is conducted with a 
view to eliciting those values as part of the experience of the partici- 
pant. On the other hand, many religious organizations, feeling 
student support slipping, attempt to maintain themselves by taking 
on various activities already popular and already available on the 
campus. There are on every campus groups of students who do 
not find social expression and recreation through the normal chan- 
nels, and religious groups often feel a responsibility for meeting the 
needs of such students. As far as possible the religious counselor 
should see that religious groups do not lose sight of their distinctive 
contribution as agencies for the expression, nurture, and interpreta- 
tion of religion. Other campus groups will not normally have these 
objectives. If religious groups fail they will not secure the respect 
and support of students and faculty who legitimately expect a re- 
ligious organization to demonstrate the function of religion in 
modern life. 

The failure of the most effective campus religious programs, 
particularly in large universities, to reach more than a small fraction 
of the student body presents a problem for the religious counselor. 
A large proportion of students will give and receive nothing from 
these organizations. In some cases the failure is due to the organiza- 
tions and the type of program which they conduct. It may also be 
due to an indifferent or noncooperative policy regarding religion 
on the part of the institution itself. Whatever be the cause the 
religious counselor must meet the negativism or apathy by doing 
what he can to improve the program and leadership of these 
organizations, by securing a more sympathetic attitude on the part 
of the administration, when that is needed, and by interpreting to 
students the potentiality which religious organizations have in pro- 
viding associations where many of their questions about religion will 
be answered. Beyond that the religious counselor should recognize 
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that a heavier responsibility rests on him if the organized religious 
program of the campus is weak. For he must then provide religious 
guidance to many inquiring students if they are to receive it at all. 


IssuEs RaIsED BY THE WAR 


Today a large proportion of the problems on which students seek 
help are related to the immediate or more remote issues occasioned 
by the war. They are concerned with the operation of the Selective 
Service Act, their relations to draft boards, the requirements and 
ways of entering various branches of the military service, modifica- 
tions and adjustments in study programs, whether to continue in 
college or enter some branch of military service or take a job in in- 
dustry, whether to get married now or wait until after the war is 
over. Some students have been perplexed by the challenge of war 
to their religious or rational convictions concerning the sinfulness or 
irrationality of war; should they register as conscientious objectors? 
There is on many a campus an atmosphere of restiveness and un- 
certainty, a desire to be in the thick of things somewhere. The 
routine of college increasingly seems futile. 

Students bringing such problems to the counselor have a right 
to expect that he will give them such facts as may be available 
and pertinent to their questions or will put them in contact with 
dependable sources of information. It is also reasonable to expect 
that their counselors will offer them a maturity of thought which 
can only result from having faced the issues and come to some con- 
clusions. The glibness of the doctrinaire or the smug platitudes of 
the secure adult who happens to be beyond the draft age are not 
likely to help. The older person, who without minimizing the 
tragedy of our age can still make sense out of the conflict and share 
the insights that challenge him to action and give him hope that 
through tragedy may come a new and better society, may himself 
be a source of inspiration and stability to the younger men and 
women. 

Students are not making public display of their inner feelings 
and thoughts any more now than in times of peace. In most cases _ 
they are doing with courage and a sense of responsibility the par- 
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ticular job which, for a second time in a quarter-century, our nation 
is asking of its young people. Inwardly, many of them are prob- 
ably passing judgment on the society of which they are part, 
but whose present activities have been shaped by the generation 
which their counselors represent. This thought should make the 
counselor humble, and it should also make him ready to do what- 
ever he can to support the younger generation materially and spirit- 
ually. Perhaps his most important contribution will be to give 
evidence that he is attempting to think through the problem of 
how the foundations for a just society may be laid through the war 
and the program of social, political, and spiritual reconstruction 
which must follow. Only then can present sacrifices have meaning. 


The Preparation of the Counselor 


In this chapter a partial answer has been suggested to the prob- 
lem of how a person prepares himself to be effective in religious 
counseling. He must know the kinds of questions which students 
are asking; he must seek his own answers through critical and 
informed thinking. 

The counselor needs more than a method. He needs knowledge. 
This knowledge is to be acquired both through study and through 
social participation. He must be prepared to deal with students 
who often know very little about religion; he must fill in the 
“oaps.” He must have the understanding of philosophy and ethics 
requisite for leadership in a time when the value-structure of our 
culture has to be rebuilt. Interest in and knowledge of theology 
and the history and philosophy of religions are also important if the 
counselor is to help students find satisfactory answers to such re- 
current questions as: What is religion? What do Christians or 
Jews believe? What in religion has brought it into conflict with 
science? What is the basis for belief in God? Because of student 
interest in problems of social reconstruction, the religious counselor 
ought to know what churches are saying and doing in this field. 
He is required also to have some understanding of social philoso- 
phy, sociology, economics, and political science, without which he 
will not have the facts necessary to appraise religious social-action 
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programs and proposals. It hardly needs emphasis that the religious 
counselor also ought to have a foundation of psychological knowl- 
edge which will enable him to deal intelligently with problems 
of the individual in social relations. 

Obviously the religious counselor is not to be a scholar in all 
these fields. He is a practitioner, but a practitioner who must have 
a somewhat exceptional orientation in the major fields of human 
knowledge if he is to do his job intelligently. He should be con- 
stantly trying to acquire sufhicient understanding of the problems 
which students present to enable him to be a good guide to the 
resources and answers which the culture of his age provides. 
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‘Tue question of the place of religious counseling 
in the total educational program of a college or university can be 
properly understood only in the perspective of history. It is the 
purpose of this chapter first to sketch briefly the history of the 
relations of higher education to religion for the light that may be 
thrown on the question of what responsibility, if any, a college or 
university today has for providing a program of religious guidance 
and culture. With this background, the inquiry will be pursued 
_as to how whatever responsibility there is may be carried out. 


Religion in the History of American Higher Education 


The foundations of American higher education were laid by 
religious bodies. The purpose and orientation of the first colleges 
were dominantly religious. “Dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the church when our ministers shall le in their graves,” John 
Harvard made a gift of £799 for the endowment of Harvard Col- 
lege. A similar motive led to the creation of other colonial colleges, 
including William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, 
Williams, Bowdoin, and King’s College which later became Co- 
lumbia. William and Mary (1693) was founded “that the church 
of Virginia may be furnished with a seminary for ministers of the 
Gospel and that the youth may be piously educated in good letters 
and manners and that the Christian faith may be propagated among 
the Western Indians, to the glory of Almighty God.” Because of 
close connection of Church and State in many of the colonies it 1s 
not surprising to find that Yale (1701) proposed to educate young 
people “for public employment, both in church and civil state.” 
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FREEDOM TO EsTABLISH COLLEGES 


The dominating role of the churches in higher education con- 
tinued through more than half of the nineteenth century. Religious 
liberty guaranteed in the Constitution gave every sect which wanted 
it the opportunity and right to establish its own college. For a 
time at least, the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth 
College Case (1819) protected such colleges against impairment of 
this right and their endowments by the several states. 

During the westward expansion of the nation, the denominations 
followed the moving frontiers and established churches and col- 
leges. By 1861, of the 182 colleges and universities in existence, 
159 were the product of the zeal of the churches. 


RisE oF SECTARIANISM 


The importance of the churches in the establishment and early 
expansion of higher education cannot be overestimated. Candor re- 
quires, however, recognition of the fact that the influence of the 
churches upon education was often vitiated by a bitter and com- 
petitive sectarianism which left its scars and which continues to 
affect the relations of religion and higher education. } 

Church leaders often regarded colleges as instruments of 
sectarian propaganda and as a means of extending the conquest 
of their particular churches into new territory, against similar moves 
on the part of rival sects. This proved to be an extremely wasteful 
process, financially and spiritually as well as educationally. In the 
case of some denominations twice as many colleges were founded as 
have survived. Denominations often competed for the control of 
particular colleges. As a result, church-related higher education 
acquired a “bad name” in many circles which it has not yet lived 
down or entirely ceased to merit. 


SEPARATION OF COLLEGES FROM CHURCHES 


In time there arose a movement to free higher education from 
sectarian influences. Some colleges tried, in many cases successfully, 
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to separate themselves from their founding churches and to secure 
freedom of control. This movement also gave impetus to the de- 
velopment of public institutions of higher education supported by 
taxation. Following the Civil War, the outstanding new develop- 
ment in American higher education was the rapid growth in the 
number, size, and influence of state universities. The enabling 
legislation creating these institutions nearly always stipulated that 
money appropriated by the state should not be used to support any 
type of-sectarian teaching, and in some instances went so far as to 
exclude all religious instruction. 

In consequence, there have developed three systems of higher 
education, with correspondingly different types of control: public, 
including state and municipal institutions; private, including many 
institutions which were originally organized by churches but which 
later achieved autonomy; and denominational or church-related in- 
stitutions with various types of relationship to the parent-body, 
ranging from outright ownership to a stipulation that a certain por- 
tion of the trustees should be members of a particular denomination. 

Viewed from the standpoint of religious orientation and in- 
fluence, the classification of colleges and universities according to 
types of control is of far less significance than is often supposed. 
Common social, economic, and educational forces have tended to 
shape the institutions, regardless of how controlled, to a similar 
pattern. Even in state universities the separation of religion and 
education has never been complete, as will presently be seen; and 
the fact that a college was Protestant “church-related” has often 
been no guarantee of a special concern for, or effectiveness in, re- 
ligious matters. 

In state universities, the founders (including legislatures) were 
at least nominally religious and included many vitally interested 
and active churchmen. Clergymen were often selected as presidents 
of the new institutions. There was generally a desire to eliminate 
the bitterness of sectarian controversy, to keep the institution free 
from control by religious bodies, and to make its facilities open to 
all qualified youth, regardless of religious background or afhliation. 
Leaders in the state universities were generally eager to avoid the 
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charge that their institutions were antireligious, but it was not 
always clear how this could be done without violating constitutional 
or legislative provisions. 

It is, however, significant that from the beginning religious 
groups were encouraged and often assisted by the presidents and 
faculties in establishing campus work in state universities. Such 
organizations as the college YMCA’s and YWCA’s and church 
foundations have had their strongest programs in such institutions. 
In some state universities chapels have been provided. As late as 
1891, the supreme court of Illinois held that a rule of the untver- 
sity requiring chapel attendance was not in violation of religious 
freedom as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Although the practices of state universities respecting religion 
have not been uniform and have varied with the ebb and flow of 
public sentiment, with the personal attitude of administrative ofh- 
cers, and, to some extent, with specific legislative provisions, it can 
be said that, officially or unofficially, religion has had an important 
place in tax-supported higher education in the United States. 

Church-related colleges and universities have shown little unt- 
formity in their attitude toward religion and still less in their 
practices. Much has depended upon the particular denomination in- 
volved, personal leadership, the nature of their legal ties to the 
church, population movements which have sometimes presented 
colleges with new and denominationally different constituencies 
than that of their affiliation, and economic necessities arising from 
the struggle for existence. Most, if not all, Protestant church- 
related colleges today include in their student bodies more students 
who are not members of the sponsoring church than who are mem- 
bers of it. 

Competition for students has required many church-related col- 
leges to appeal to persons of varied religious backgrounds. This 
has frequently been thought to require them not to emphasize 
religious ties or objectives. In many cases affiliation with the church 
has been symbolized by a chapel and a department of Bible or 
religion led by a clergyman or professor of the denomination with 
which the college is related. 
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Meanwhile the same cultural forces which were tending to secular- 
ize American life in general were effecting a separation of the 
“educational” aspects of the institutions from the religious pre- 
suppositions of the churches with which they were afhliated. The 
church-related college showed a pronounced tendency to continue 
that afhliation, but without reconstructing its religious program to 
meet new conditions. All too often it has failed to work out in basic 
terms the relation within it of religion to higher education and its 
distinctive mission as a religiously oriented and motivated college. 
The church-related college in recent years has, by and large, said 
little concerning its distinctive religious and educational raison 
@étre which was not said—and often better—by church leaders of 
higher education in the crucial pre-Civil War period when the 
church-college movement was at its height and struggling for 
support. 

In justice to the churches, it should be stated that throughout 
the past century there have been powerful movements within them 
which have lifted their educational work above a sectarian emphasis. 
Even in the decades immediately prior to the Civil War, liberal 
groups in certain denominations demanded that their colleges be 
freed from sectarian influence and wrote such stipulations into their 
charters. To avoid wasteful duplication, some church bodies di- 
rected that colleges should not be established in localities where 
other churches had already established them unless there were an 
evident need for and a constituency adequate to support an- 
other institution of high quality. This liberal and statesmanlike 
position saw with increasing clarity that an institution whose dis- 
tinctive function was to discover truth, disseminate knowledge, and 
render a public service ought not to be shackled to ulterior pur- 
poses which minimized or were antithetical to this function. 

Thus, while some colleges cut completely the legal and financial 
ties with churches which had founded them, others retained their 
affiliations and secured a large measure of freedom and support 
for the position that Christianity properly understood, required 
wholehearted and unequivocal devotion to the search for truth and 
utilization of the knowledge and insights of modern science and 
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scholarship for the achievement of spiritual objectives and a Chris- 
tian society. In such an atmosphere higher education could grow. 


INFLUENCES TENDING TO SUBORDINATE RELIGION 


Among the forces which tended to produce similarity of religious 
conditions and atmosphere in institutions of higher education, 1r- 
respective of who controlled them, few were more important than 
the fact that their faculties were drawn increasingly from common 
sources. A few large centers came to dominate the field of graduate 
instruction. To these, colleges turned to secure teachers, and the 
latter tended to bear the marks of a common educational and 
cultural orientation. 

The graduate ‘schools were patterned on the model of the Ger- 
man universities. This meant an emphasis on research and the pro- 
duction of research specialists. Although appropriate for graduate 
schools, this emphasis was not suited to the needs of undergraduate 
colleges. When the product of the graduate schools attempted to 
reproduce the pattern in liberal arts colleges the deficiencies soon 
became evident. The colleges, try as they might, could not become 
little graduate schools or primarily preparatory schools for graduate 
study. The attempt to make them such retarded the progress of 
undergraduate liberal education. 

The individual student and his needs as a person and as a future 
citizen were lost sight of in an overwhelming emphasis on re- 
search and the transmission of systematized knowledge. Thus, it 
often seemed unworthy of the “great scholar” to give time to the 
mundane problems of growing boys and girls, and unworthy of 
the graduate school to give attention to developing a philosophy of 
education which embraced skill in understanding and meeting these 
needs as an essential part of the equipment of the college teacher. 

The net effect of this development was to push into the extra- 
curriculum a number of responsibilities and activities which the 
college teacher, thus oriented, wished to avoid because he saw them 
as unrelated to the “main business of the college” but which the 
college as a whole could not avoid. Among such interests were 
many types of disciplinary and service functions, which later be- 
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came the business of the personnel movement. Included, also, was 
religious guidance. By thrusting religion outside what was regarded 
as the central concern of the college, administrators found it easy 
to think of it as a side issue and then to isolate it from effective rela- 
tionship to the normal processes of college life. 

This tendency has been further augmented by the emphasis on 
the sciences in the college curriculum. Permeating the sciences was 
a philosophy of materialism. Often unrecognized, even by church- 
men scientists on the faculty, this philosophy exerted a profound 
influence. Sometimes scientists denied that they had a philosophy 
and stated that they were only interested in facts while disclaiming 
any responsibility for values. It was easy for many a teacher imbued 
with this attitude to assert that higher education was primarily con- 
cerned with fact finding and fact dissemination, with no responsi- 
bility for the uses to which facts and techniques were put after 
being acquired, much less for the development of students as per- 
sons, for their social adjustments, or for the problems of the society 
of which the university was a part. 

The demand that colleges provide vocational instruction tended 
likewise to push philosophy and religion into the background as 
impractical. Universities in the beginning were, indeed, vocational 
schools for the training of clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, but 
underlying these universities was a philosophy of life and society 
which was assumed to be a part of the heritage and outlook of all 
men. The modern vocational demand not only embraces vastly 
more vocations, but it is undergirded by no philosophy, religious 
or otherwise, which sets forth ends and purposes for the guidance of 
the technician. 

The impact of modern science on the intellectual outlook and 
religious faith has been to disintegrate a synthesis which once was 
accepted by most men. The point was reached near the close of the 
nineteenth century when philosophy was often viewed—even in the 
universities—as a cultural adornment, a purely personal concern, 
or a specialized professional interest without significance for the 
work-a-day world of business and politics, or even of education. 
As far as higher education is concerned, the view has often been 
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held that religion, ethics, and faith were inevitably sectarian. In 
view of the previous experience with sectarianism it was assumed 
that the college or university would better leave the whole matter 
alone and confine itself to “its distinctive task.” 


A CuLtTuRAL REFORMATION 


To this point American higher education had come at the time 
of World War I. Soon thereafter, as the result of scientific, tech- 
nological, and social changes, forces arose which began to precipi- 
tate a critical re-evaluation of the ideological and spiritual presup- 
positions of American culture. This cultural reformation is part 
of the environment of higher education today. The tragic inability 
of modern man to combat political and economic disintegration, to 
utilize science and technology for the welfare of mankind, and to 
build an orderly society has shaken his complacency and self- 
confidence. A new interest has been awakened in the nature of 
man, his social behavior, and the values and purposes which might 
become the basis for a new society. 

Within scientific circles there is dawning a new sense of re- 
sponsibility for the social results of the application of science, a 
critical awareness of the philosophical assumptions of the scientific 
method, and appreciation of the fact that the existence and future 
of science depend upon the development of a social and political 
order which permits men freedom of thought, freedom to speak, 
freedom to publish the results of their investigations and to criticize 
the work and ideas of other men. For the development of such a 
social order, and for combating antagonistic tendencies the scientist, 
as a scientist, has a responsibility, and he now increasingly seems 
ready to accept it. This he would like to do without sacrificing in 
his own particular field the objectivity which is basic to the scientific 
approach. 

Similarly, colleges and universities have come increasingly to 
see that in their teaching and influence they must take into account 
the problems of the environing society and assume responsibility for 
the character, social outlook, and personal integrity of students who 
will play an important part in the social order. Leaders are recog- 
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nizing that higher education cannot exist under totalitarianism. 
They realize that its existence and freedom are threatened in a 
society which tolerates widespread economic and social injustices, 
poverty amid plenty, and exploitation of the many for the benefit 
of the few—because in these conditions are to be found the causes 
of social upheavals and unrest which Proce wars, revolution, and 
totalitarian dictatorships. 

Higher education thus has a vital interest in the movement for 
a democratic society. If it is to do its part there is required a 
pioneering spirit akin to that of its churchmen progenitors who in 
colonial days and in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
went into the wilderness and laid the foundations for the American 
college. Higher education is required to undertake new tasks un- 
dreamed of in the complacency and pleasant routine which charac- 
terize many institutions today. 

Among these tasks none is more pressing than to develop leader- 
ship and practical methods for study of motivating purposes, ideals, 
or ethical or spiritual values. This means a concern for the develop- 
ment of character in the individual and social justice 1n the na- 
tion. No longer may the university “beg off” on the plea that such 
issues are sectarian, not primarily factual or “intellectual,” or 
allegedly forbidden by laws whose intent is conveniently misin- 
terpreted. Too often the colleges have proclaimed their allegiance 
to scholarly objectivity and their horror of propaganda while actual- 
ly not daring to examine objectively the economic and political 
views of groups from which they draw financial sustenance. By 
such omissions, they have often inculcated what amounts to a 
philosophy of social irresponsibility with respect to the major social 
evils of our times. In the absence of a sense of direction which makes 
clear its responsibility for the democracy which we hope to build, 
higher education has too often actually augmented the forces that 
have disintegrated the fundamental values of American life. 

Leadership of this kind is essentially a religious undertaking. 
It requires development of an understanding of, and commitment 
to, ideals of human relations to which the individual gives priority 
in action. It requires also the acquisition of techniques and the 
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development of controls over mechanical power in the interest of 
these ideals, and a willingness to rise above personal and class 
interest and bias to the end that justice and truth may increasingly 
prevail. This vision of man’s destiny and of the meaning of exist- 
ence is an essential part of the Christian-Hebraic heritage which 
comes to us in organized religion and which laid the foundations 
for higher education in America. 


Proposals for a Constructive Program 


If it be assumed that a college or university has a responsibility 
to exert religious leadership along the lines indicated above, what, 
practically speaking, should it do? 

In offering suggestions on this question the attempt is made to 
take into account the wide variety of conditions under which Amert- 
can colleges and universities operate, and the actual experiences of 
those institutions which have given serious thought and effort to 
discovering a constructive approach to the problem. The sugges- 
tions are in a sense a summary of the best available experience. They 
are not new, and it should be understood that they are not fixed. 
Like a railroad timetable, they are “subject to change without no- 
tice” in the light of new experience, special conditions in particular 
institutions, and improved understanding of the situation. 

1. The college which seeks a constructive religious program will 
make it evident to students, teachers, and the community that re- 
ligion is an integral part of higher education, not an addendum. 
The total impact of the college on the student’s life should, as far 
as possible, be religious. Devotion to truth, goodness, and beauty 
should be made a characteristic of normal living. Religion will be 
communicated and mediated not merely through courses on re- 
ligion, worship, religious foundations and associations, and churches, 
but also through the aims, the teaching and disciplinary methods, the 
spiritual as well as intellectual qualifications of its faculty, the 
teacher-student relationships, and the college’s known devotion to 
truth. The formal and informal provisions for religion will not be 
“extras” nor on the periphery but an integral part of the work and 
fellowship of the community. There will be no religious tests— 
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church membership or doctrinal—for its faculty, but the college, in 
making appointments, will consider the contribution that the teach- 
er’s philosophy of life will make to the religious needs of students, 
as Well as his scholarship and teaching ability. Religious insights and 
values are communicated as much through classroom and com- 
munity relationships as through the words of, or about, religion. 
Religion is both caught and taught. The college will be a com- 
munity in which students and teachers are comrades in the search 
for the truth and in which there is a substantial unity between the 
informal and formal processes of education. Such a sense of intel- 
lectual and spiritual fellowship will be an important factor in crea- 
tive religious and social pioneering. 

2. The central touchstone in the religious policy and program 
of the college will be the student—his needs now as a citizen in his 
complex and disturbing college world and his future needs as a 
potential leader in the work of the world. This concern for the stu- 
dent as a person and as a future world citizen will be reinforced by 
the college’s convictions that it cannot share with him the culture 
of the past without revealing the great part—some of it good and 
some of it bad—that organized religion has had in shaping civiliza- 
tion. In moments like these it ought not to be forgotten that in other 
dark days the church has had an important part in keeping the 
lights of civilization from completely going out. So the college’s 
religious program will start doth from its concern from the student 
and from its own sense of responsibility for sharing a culture in 
which the influences of religious faith and pioneering have always 
been inextricably interwoven. | 

3. Religion, and particularly the Hebrew-Christian faith, will be 
taught through the courses given by professors who in scholarship, 
teaching ability, interest in students, religious experience and in- 
sight are the equal of any members of the faculty. Wherever 
feasible there should be a department of religion with status com- 
parable to that of other major departments in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum, Its teaching must be as objective in character as that ob- 
taining in other intellectual disciplines. When taught by persons 
who have both competence and depth of religious life, it will de- 
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velop in students religious intelligence, mature religious convic- 
tions, and motivation for lives of social and religious usefulness. 
From a department of religion should come significant contributions 
to the question of the methods by which religion is really taught to 
students, or what ought to go into a course in religion if, as fre- 
quently happens, a student is to take only one course. 

Apart from courses specifically in the field of religion, teachers 
in other fields ought to be free, interested, and prepared to discuss 
the bearings of their own subject on religion. It is a great disservice 
to religion to lug it in where it does not belong, but it is an equally 
great disservice to avoid reference to it where the subject matter 
and the thinking of the student make such references natural. In 
many colleges the total curriculum may well be examined to dis- 
cover those places in which religion or a religious view of man and 
the universe are inescapably encountered. 

4. In addition to offering opportunities to study religion, a col- 
lege may well give consideration to what religion offers as an inte- 
grating and unifying point of view for the entire curriculum. Many 
colleges are today seeking principles of curricular integration. The 
possibilities offered in the Hebrew-Christian religion should at 
least be given critical consideration, This will be natural for church- 
related colleges, but this suggestion is equally pertinent to any in- 
stitution in America which takes into account its cultural heritage. 
It is assumed that the approach will be as critical, democratic, and 
as much quickened by a sense of objective responsibility for acting 
on the basis of what is discovered, as any other similar type of pur- 
poseful research. 

5. An adequate college plan will make large place for and en- 
courage religious associations of students. Such groups have played 
a notable role in the history of Christianity during the past two 
hundred years. They have injected into churches a spirit of re- 
ligious and social pioneering. ‘The student religious associations must 
reflect to some extent the religious history of the particular college 
as well as the denominational differences of the student body. But 
they should also express the interest in nondenominational and 
inclusive religion which unites students of various faiths. These as- 
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sociations ought to be the students’ own, sponsored and encouraged 
by faculty and administration but not controlled by them. 

Such groups ought also to have intercollegiate and international 
ties through which the student will feel himself a part of the wider 
student religious world—influencing it and influenced by it. The fel- 
lowship and resources of the National Student Christian Movement, 
the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, the Newman Clubs, and the 
various Protestant church foundations should be available. Student 
conferences, today as always, open the door for deepening the 
religious insights and experiences of students in ways not possible 
through the best local campus program, 

6. The college religious program, voluntary and curricular, will 
have at its heart a conception of religion which is intellectually de- 
fensible and relevant to the urgent issues of the day. The college 
will take the point of view that its business is not that of adjusting 
students to the status quo but rather that of going on intellectual 
and spiritual pilgrimages with students in search of a way of life 
for all men which is founded on truth and justice. It will not be 
afraid of, but rather will welcome, the work of religious and social 
minorities realizing that the work of some minority movement may 
mean more to the religious life of colleges and of students than all 
the general work of religious education. It will not expect the stu- 
dent religious groups or church foundations and associations to be 
comfortable places, but rather centers of intellectual and spiritual 
disturbances encouraging free discussion and considered action, 
always seeking new and constructive solutions for the baffling social 
and religious problems of our day. Through the curriculum and the 
voluntary student religious groups, the college will confront its 
students with the shocking inconsistency between our profession of 
religious faith and our toleration of war and of the injustices suf- 
fered by racial minorities and other underprivileged groups in 
American life. It will encourage all efforts among students to 
widen interracial fellowship and to protect minority rights. Without 
compromise, it will make common cause with “secular” groups hav- 
ing social concern at points where the interests are similar and the 
means employed are consonant with the religious ends of the groups. 
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7. The college will encourage fellowship and communication 
among the religious leaders on the campus, including both those 
employed by the institutions and the campus representatives of 
church groups—Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish. From 
such association should come a demonstration of the capacity for 
interfaith cooperation and understanding. It is especially incumbent 
upon Protestant forces to transcend their own denominational divi- 
sions, as well as to take the lead in building friendly relations with 
Catholic and Jewish groups. The aim should never be merely 
tolerance, but the union of forces in creating a society of justice 
and brotherhood envisioned in their common Hebrew-Christian 
heritage. : 

8. A total plan for a college will make provisions for corporate 
worship. Students and faculty should share in planning services 
which are personally integrative and socially useful. Worship ought 
to be a central, not a casual, factor in the college religious program. 
Whether attendance is required or voluntary, the college will put 
its chapel program ina central place, giving responsibility for chapel 
services to those who have skill in the planning and leadership of 
worship services. 

The chapel should be more than a symbol of the college’s convic- 
tion that religion and education belong together; it should be a 
summons to the whole community to a vital faith in God, a faith 
that will endure when all other foundations of civilization crumble. 
Students and faculty alike need this faith in these days. More 
important than the kind of chapel building or even the much- 
debated question of “voluntary or required” attendance is the ques- 
tion of the kind of worship service which we offer to students. In far 
too many colleges, chapel as now conducted is a discredit to the 
college and is a disservice to religion. This means that pep talks and 
rallies, important as they are, should be, as far as possible, disassoci- 
ated from chapel. The college chapel program should be so conducted 
that students see the interrelation between worship, instruction, re- 
ligious inquiry, and social action—that they are aspects of one ex- 
perience of religion. 

9. An adequate program of religion should provide and make 
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easily accessible to students opportunity for personal counsel on 
religion and related interests. Since this service is discussed in 
Chapters I and II of this brochure the reader is referred to them 
for detailed suggestions. 

10. A college program of religion will demand the highest aca- 
demic character and personality qualifications of those leading it. 
They must have a genuine interest in students and enjoy the com- 
radeship of working with them. They must have intellectual in- 
tegrity and disciplined minds. They must view their tasks as media- 
tors of religious faith and experience and not merely as those who 
“sive courses” or build organizations. They must know the real 
world, and have a reasoned faith relevant to the world of today, 
an experience of religion that is kindling and which students know 
to be authentic, and a view of the church and synagogue which rises 
above their own denomination and other barriers created by the 
accidents of church history. They must be people who face with 
capacity and courage the divisive issues of their day and who do 
their work with a sense of comradeship with religious students 
everywhere. 

11. Finally, the college can maximize its religious influence by 
practicing democracy in all its operations and relationships. By 
“practicing democracy” we do not mean any specific or one-and- 
only form of administrative or teaching procedure. We do mean 
that from the time the student is interviewed as a potential regis- 
trant to the day that he receives his degree, he should be treated 
with respect. Without being told, he should know that the college’s 
primary goal is his maximum growth as an individual and as a 
responsible participant in society. A college so committed will find 
ways of dealing with its financial, public relations, instructional, 
disciplinary, housing, and other responsibilities which are honest, 
humane, efficient, and respectful of the dignity of human personality. 
It will then be giving a demonstration of religion-in-action, more 
potent and persuasive than public pronouncements, chapel services, 
or courses in religious philosophy. 
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OUTLOOK FOR RELIGIOUS 
COUNSELING 


Topay THERE is opportunity for productive col- 
laboration between religious and educational interests such as has 
not existed for generations. The religious counselor ought to exert 
important leadership in bringing this about. The fundamental prob- 
lem of modern society is to find a way of relating knowledge and 
technological skills to valid ends and purposes. 

In the past, perhaps, the college has emphasized the discovery 
and transmission of knowledge and certain types of skills and has 
been reluctant to undertake the task of leadership in the field of 
values. In the past the churches all too often have not found ways 
of implementing their ideals with methods which could put these 
ideals into social practice, and have not found it easy to adjust their 
beliefs to the knowledge and insights of modern scholarship and 
science. 

Today, however, there are movements within higher education 
and within the churches which, if cultivated, will make possible a 
synthesis of effort and a type of collaboration hitherto rare or 
sporadic. 

The religious counselor ought to be thinking and working on 
this broad front. His work with individuals will be better if he 
orients himself to this larger cultural problem and attempts to 
make some practical contribution to the onward progress of a move- 
ment whose effects will influence a multitude of individuals of this 
and subsequent generations. 

It is the purpose of this final chapter to indicate briefly some new 
developments in both higher education and in religion which make 
possible and necessary productive collaboration. 
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Religious Significance of Recent Changes in 
Higher Education 


1. The criticism to which colleges have been subjected in recent 
years has precipitated a redefinition of objectives. Colleges are now 
seeking a sense of direction. Academic traditionalism and smug- 
ness are increasingly being challenged, and consideration is being 
given to the needs of our democratic society and the basic values 
to which the college owes allegiance. In itself this quest need not 
be religious, at least in the conventional sense, but few would deny 
that an awakened sense of social responsibility and an attempt to 
discover values undergirding the educational enterprise are pro- 
ducing a sensitivity that is favorable to consideration of religion. 
Educators are showing increasing eagerness to consider religion for 
the light that may be thrown on the problem of the college’s 
objectives and its responsibility in the education of youth. 

2. There is widespread revolt against the excessive specialization 
which has in the past characterized higher education. The fragmen- 
tation of knowledge is reflected in the curriculum of the liberal arts 
college. There is a growing demand for greater unity in the cur- 
riculum, more critical selection of materials to be taught, and an 
over-all view which can relate fractionalized subject matter to some 
common purpose or purposes. Although religious colleges have 
always theoretically maintained the necessity for such a philosophy, 
unfortunately in practice they have often neglected it, and have only _ 
infrequently been able to work out its implications in an educational 
process, Religion has a contribution to make to a synthesis of knowl- 
edge which is at once motivated by a desire to know and a willing- 
ness to act responsibly on the basis of what is known. 

3. Colleges are developing a sense of responsibility for education 
in values, and for helping students develop a philosophy of life. 
The criticism of students that they are left with “nothing to tie to,” 
no clarifying purposes, and no sense of direction is bringing results. 
In a former period, a dominantly church-controlled higher educa- 
tion made education in values of a sort inevitable. There followed 
a period in which higher education tended to disclaim this responsi- 
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bility. We now are in a transition; the responsibility 1s being re- 
afirmed. The problem of maintaining intellectual freedom and 
avoiding propaganda or indoctrination is not yet solved. Even 
though in attempting to discharge its responsibility for education 
in values the college adopt a “secular” standard, the religionist has 
an opportunity to make a case for what he regards as a superior - 
orientation. Further, some institutions are free to experiment in a 
positive religious approach. In any event, a higher education seek- 
ing a positive approach to values is far more favorable to religion 
than a system based on mere vocationalism, fact transfer, or science, 
interpreted as a mere search for facts without responsibility for their 
social uses. 

4. There is a new concern for the “whole person.” This means 
that the college is again interested in the student as a unitary per- 
sonality, and is discarding an outworn psychology which split the 
personality into parts called “mind,” “body,” “spirit,” “social be- 
ing,” and the like. This concern has led to an interest in the total 
environment of the student and in the educational potential of 
campus group life. Some administrators today are studying this 
environment to see how it can be used to develop persons, and are 
interested in discovering methods which, without administrative 
domination, can elicit values from campus activities, sports, dormi- 
tory, fraternity and sorority life. At two points specifically this 
change favors religion. Educators are increasingly interested in 
considering the significance of religious experience and relationships 
in the personal adjustments of students. Again, since for a genera- 
tion campus religious work has held precisely this philosophy which 
some educators are now embracing, religious leaders have built up 
a body of experience which has much to offer administrators who 
are concerned with the problem. The religious leaders and the edu- 
cators have here common ground for cooperation. 

5. There is increasing recognition, particularly in tax-supported 
institutions, that religion is more than sectarianism and that in a 
real sense education cannot be separated from religion, despite pro- 
hibitions against the use of taxes for sectarian instruction. Such 
limitations are being reconsidered in order to see what may be done 
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with full cooperation of churches and synagogues to fill the gap in 
modern education and enable the university to provide the orienta- 
tion to religion in modern society that every citizen needs. Dangers 
in this movement may be admitted, but it does bring religion once 
more into sharp focus as a concern of higher education. It is true 
that all that has been done in some tax-supported institutions is to 
open the doors to church workers, perhaps as a way by which 
the administrator could evade the basic issue of the university’s 
responsibility. But the fact that awareness of the problem is increas- 
ing is a hopeful sign. 

6. There is recognition of the inadequacy of science and tech- 
nology alone to point the way toward a better society. A more just 
and more modest appraisal of the worth and potentialities of these 
achievements is not undervaluing their significance, but is restoring 
a needed emphasis on the humanities, philosophy, and the disci- 
plines concerned with the ends rather than the means of living. In 
many institutions religion as an important phase of culture is finding 
a place which it lost when science and technology were regarded as 
enough. 

7. An effort is being made to relate higher education to the 
preservation of democracy. The older individualistic emphasis is 
giving way before a growing sense of social responsibility. Leaders 
are proclaiming that when the issue is clearly drawn between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism objectivity or neutrality is indefensible, 
ethically or educationally. This new spirit is expressed as an effort 
to provide a curriculum which will throw light on the meaning 
and problems of democracy and a type of experience which is itself 
an expression of the democratic way of living. 

The conclusion may be made that religion today has a chance 
to relate itself integrally to higher education because of the emer- 
gence of common problems. 


Recent Developments in Religion Significant for 
Higher Education 


1. There is a vigorous intellectual movement in religious circles 
today which is attempting to rethink the problem of religious faith 
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in relation to modern knowledge. It is characterized by critical 
openmindedness and eagerness to face all the issues which the 
method and results of science propound for traditional religion. It 
is opposed to obscurantism, but it is equally critical of much that 
passes for modern wisdom. Freedom from traditionalism is being 
secured, not by ignoring historic beliefs and practices, but by under- 
standing them and seeing what light they have to throw on modern 
problems. This movement has much in common with and much to 
contribute to certain tendencies in higher education today. 

2. Religion has weathered the intellectual storms of the nine- 
teenth century, particularly the impacts of science and technology, 
and today has a greater sense of the permanent relevance of its quest 
to man and society. There is less fear of attack, greater readiness 
to cooperate with other fields, more of a sense that, after the attacks 
have been made, the age-old questions which religion has always 
asked remain unanswered and are unanswerable except in the spirit 
and orientation of high religion, There is also a desire to collaborate 
with science in the discovery of more adequate methods for achiev- 
ing common goals. 

3. The “interfaith” movement is gaining in vitality. This move- 
ment takes the form of demand for more effective, continuous com- 
munication and cooperation among the sects which will increase 
understanding, respect, and social effectiveness. Certain denomina- 
tions have reunited organically; others are looking in that direc- 
tion; still others have developed consulting groups through which » 
common ground may be discovered. The spirit of this movement 
is against extreme intellectual and spiritual isolationism. 

4. Closely associated with the interfaith movement is the empha- 
sis on supranational bases of religious loyalty, which transcend 
provincial and national boundaries. This accords well with the inter- 
national orientation of science, art, and trade, and with the ideals of 
a university in which, theoretically, the seeker of truth is welcome 
regardless of race, color, or creed. In religion’s inescapable inter- 
national thrust, as evidenced in the missionary enterprise and the 
ecumenical movements, is to be found an emphasis which in many 
respects is ahead of the times. It points toward the establishment 
of a world order of justice and peace. 
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5. The movement for social reconstruction is gaining strength 
within all the churches and is increasingly commanding the best 
leadership. The mere preaching of ideals is not enough. A program 
through which ideals may be translated into action is being de- 
manded. This movement is not a crusade but an effort to relate 
fields of knowledge to social need and religious ideals. This means 
that specialists in academic subjects are increasingly being drawn 
into religious enterprises where their expertness in particular fields 
may be put to good use. In many respects this enterprise is akin to 
the movement within higher education which seeks social purposes 
and an educational process which will develop the motivation and 
skill required to achieve a better society. 

6. There is a vigorous movement in religion today to utilize 
psychiatry, psychology, and mental hygiene in improving the 
church’s methods of helping individuals and in securing fresh in- 
sights into traditional religious problems of sin, salvation, conver- 
sion, motivation, mystical experience, and the like. Religion is in far 
better position to cooperate in personnel programs for helping 
individuals than it has ever been before. 

7. In the educational program of the churches and specifically in 
the church-related colleges there is a decreasing tendency to think of 
education as an instrument of sectarian propaganda. More and more 
these colleges are viewing their function as that of introducing youth 
to its religious heritage and of providing demonstration of the fact 
that dedication to the pursuit of truth is reconcilable with religious 
faith and the pursuit of values. As a result, one finds a growing 
open-mindedness, a breadth of interests, an undogmatic spirit which 
has not always been characteristic of religious colleges. Increasingly 
these colleges are not afraid of honest inquiry, but are insisting that 
it must be accompanied by a sense of responsibility and willingness 
to act on the results of inquiry. 


While it is possibly true today, as some observers have told us, 
that organized religion is recessive on many college campuses, signs 
are not wanting that religion in higher education is due to return, 
not as a repressive sectarian movement, but as a critical challenge to 
many superficial tendencies and dogmatisms in higher education 
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itself, and as an unsuppressible effort of the human spirit to know 


and to act on what is known in behalf of ideals worthy of man’s 


ultimate allegiance. 

Those who do religious counseling must study and work to make 
themselves effective in giving direction to this new collaboration 
between education and religion. 
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A Few Books, useful to have at hand to recom- 
mend and loan to students seeking help on religious problems— 
after the counselor, himself, has become acquainted with the con- 
tents. Bibliographies are included in many of these books. The 
asterisk designates the “Hazen Books on Religion” series, 


A bout the Bible 

Bowie, W. R. The Bible.* New York: Association Press, 1940. 

Fospick, H. E. 4 Guide to Understandmg the Bible. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1938. 


About Religious Faith and Beliefs 

CatHoun, R. L. What Is Man?* New York: Association Press, 1939. 

Harkness, Georcia E. Religious Livmg.* New York: Association 
Press, 1937. 

Horton, WALTER M. God.* New York: Association Press, 1937. 

Lyman, Mary Ety. Jesus.* New York: Association Press, 1937. 

Morrison, J. H. Christian Faith and the Science of Today, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1936. 

Van Dusen, H. P. Reality and Religion.* New York: Association Press, 


1940. 


A bout the Church 


Bainton, R. H. The Church of Our Fathers. New York: C. Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1941. 
LaTourETTE, K.S, Toward a World Christian Fellowship.* New York: 


Association Press, 1938. 
STEWART, GeorGE. The Church.* New York: Association Press, 1938. 


A bout Prayer and W orship 
Brinton, Howarp H. Creative Worship. London: Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, 1931. 
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Butrrick, GeorcE A. Prayer. New York: Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942. 

SPERRY, W. L. Reality in Worship. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. 

STEERE, Douc tas. Prayer and W orship.* New York: Association Press, 
1938. 

Wireman, H. N. Methods of Private Religious Livng. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. 


A bout Social Action 


BENNETT, J. C. Social Salvation. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 

. Christianity and Our World* New York: Association Press, 
1941. 

Extot, T. S. [dea of a Christian Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., Inc., 1940. 

Scott, E. F. Ethical Teaching of Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1924. 

Titre, E. F. Christians in an Unchristian Society.* New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1939. | 

Vuastros, Grecory. Christian Faith and Democracy.* New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1939. 


About Religion and Personal Adjustments 


Euuiort, H. S., and G. L. Erxiorr. Solving Personal Problems. New 
Work: Hee Holt and Co., Inc., 1936. 

KUnkeEL, Frrrz. What It Means to Grow Up. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 

Piper, Orro. T‘he Christian Interpretation of Sex. New York: C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1941. 


Of Particular Value to Jewish Students 


Baron, SALo W. 4 Social and Religious History of the Jews. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 

EIsENSTEIN, IRA. Creative Judaism, New York: Behrman’s Jewish 
Book House, 1936. 

Janowsky, O. I. The American Jew—A Composite Portrait. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 

JosEPpH, Morris. Judaism as Creed and Life. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1903. 
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SacHar, A. L. 4 History of the Jews. New York: A. A. Knopf, Inc., 
2d. ed., 1940. 

STEINBERG, Mitton. Making of the Modern Jew. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1934. 


Of Particular Value to Catholic Students 


ApaM, Karu. The Spirit of Catholicism. New York: Macmillan Co., 
TeV. cd. 1027. 

Conway, Bertranp L. The Question Box. New York: Paulist Press, 
1929. 

SHEED, F. J. The Map of Life. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933. 

Wooptock, THomas F. The Catholic Pattern. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1942. 

See also: 4 Reading List for Catholics. New York: The American Press, 


1940. 
A bout Interfaith Relations 


Brown, Wo. Apams. T‘he Church: Catholic and Protestant. New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 

FINKELSTEIN, Louis, J. E. Ross, and W. A. Brown. The Religions 
of Democracy—Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism in Creed and 
Life. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1941. 

Lanois, B. Y. Adventure in Understanding. New York: National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, 1941. 

STERLING, D. M. Toward Christian-Jewish Understanding. New York: 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Church, 
289 Fourth Avenue, 1940. 
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American Council on Education Studies 


Publications of the American Council on Education are issued in the form of 
books, pamphlets, and The Educational Record, a quarterly journal. 


The AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES, established by the Executive 
Committee of the Council in February 1937, are issued from time to time to present 
reports of divisions and committees of the Council and special studies by staff 
members, 


SERIES I]. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 


No. 1. The Testing Movement. 39 pp. February 1937. 25¢ 

No. 2. Government and Educational Organization. 44 pp. April 1937. 25¢ 

No. 3. The Student Personnel Point of View. 14 pp. June 1937. 10¢ 

No. 4. Major Issues in Teacher Education. 44 pp. February 1938. 40¢ 

No. 5. Cooperation and Coordination in Higher Education, 110 pp. April 
1938. 50¢ 

No. 6. Fellowships in Education: A Proposal. 15 pp. November 1938. 10¢ 

No. 7. Business Education at the College Level. 30 pp. March 1939. 25¢ 

No. 8. School Buildings and Equipment. 30 pp. April 1939. 25¢ 

No. 9. Coordination of Accrediting Activities. 46 pp. October 1939. 40f 

No. 10. Educational Research: Its Nature, Essential Conditions, and Con- 
trolling Concepts. 186 pp. November 1939. $1.00 

No. 11. Educational Studies and Their Use. 74 pp. January 1940. 40¢ 

No. 12. Deliberative Committee Reports in Secondary Education. 37 pp. 
September 1940. 25¢ 

No. 13. Organizing Higher Education for National Defense. 67 pp. March 
1941. 50¢ 

No. 14. Cooperation in Accrediting Procedures. 56 pp. April 1941. 50¢ 

No. 15. Higher Education Cooperates in National Defense. 34 pp. November 
1941. 25¢ 

No. 16. Higher Education and the War. 184 pp. February 1942. $1.00 

No. 17. Nursing Education for National Service. 35 pp. May 1942. 25¢ 


Series I]. Motion Picrures In EDUCATION 


No. 1. The Motion Picture in Education: Its Status and Its Needs. 24 pp. 
April 1937. 10¢. Out of print. 

No. 2. Teaching with Motion Pictures, A Handbook of Administrative 

Practice. By Edgar Dale and Lloyd L. Ramseyer. 59 pp. April 1937. 

40¢ 

No. 3. A School Uses Motion Pictures. By the staff of Tower Hill School. 
118 pp. September 1940. $1.00 

No. 4. Films on War and American Policy. By Blake Cochran. 63 pp. 
October 1940. 50¢ 


No. 


No. 


No. 


SERIES 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom. By Francis W. Noel. 
53 pp. December 1940. 5o0¢ 

Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum, A Report on the Use of 
Films in the Santa Barbara Schools. By Bell, Cain, Lamoreaux, and 
others. 179 pp. May 1941. $1.00 

Students Make Motion Pictures, A Report on Film Production in 
the Denver Schools. By Brooker and Herrington. 142 pp. May 1941. 
$1.00 


II]. Frnanciat Apvisory SERVICE 


Tr. 
2s 


College Finance. 16 pp. November 1935. 10¢ 
Depreciation of Real Property in Educational Institutions. 9 pp. 
November 1935. ro¢. Out of print. 


. The Balance Sheet in College and University Financial Reports. 


10 pp. March 1936. 10¢. Out of print. 


. Current Investment Practices of Colleges and Universities. 23 pp. 


May 1936. 10¢ 


. Current Practices of Colleges and Universities in Obtaining Profes- 


stonal Counsel and Services. 8 pp. May 1936. 10¢ 


. Fitting the Accounting System to the Plan of Reporting Recom- 


mended by the National Committee on Standard Reports. 13 pp. 
April 1936. 10¢ 


. Training for College and University Business Administration. 12 pp. 


April 1937. 10¢ 


. Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-35. 21 pp. April 1937. 


10¢ 


. Principles of College and University Business Practice. 7 pp. July 


1937. 10¢ 


. Reporting Current Income and Expenditures. 21 pp. August 1937. 


10¢ 


. Statements of Fund Transactions in Financial Reports. 18 pp. No- 


vember 1937. 10¢ 


. Independent Audits of College and Universities. 13 pp. March 1938. 


10¢ 


. College and University Business Organization. 26 pp. October 1938. 


10¢ 


. Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-1937. 16 pp. November 


1938. Out of print. 


.. Funds Subject to Annuity Agreements. 33 pp. April 1939. 25¢ 

. Inventory of Plant Assets. 37 pp. June 1939. 25¢ 

. Auditing of Colleges and Universities. 74. pp. March 1940. 50¢ 

. Endowment Investments and Income, 1926-1939. 28 pp. April 1940. 


25¢ 


. What Is Happening to College and University Investments and In- 


come? 41 pp. June 1941. 35¢ 


. College and University Investments and Income, 1925-41. 29 pp. 


July 1942. 40¢ 


SERIES LV. AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


Nouns 


INO: 2; 


Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts. By D. L. Harley. 106 pp. 
September 1937. Out of print. 

How to Make a Community Youth Survey. By M. M. Chambers 
and Howard M. Bell. 45 pp. January 1939. 25¢ 


Series V. CouNCcIL STAFF REPORTS 


No. 1. 
No. 2 
No. 3. 
No. 4 
No. 5 
SERIEs VI. 
No. «1: 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 


Now ara, 


Living and Learning. By C. R. Mann. go pp. September 1938. 50¢ 


. Psychological Examinations, 1939. 56 pp. May 1940. 25¢ 


Psychological Examinations, 1940 Norms. 41 pp. May 1941. 10¢ 


. Psychological Examinations, 1941 Norms. 42 pp. May 1942. 10¢ 
. Acceleration in the Colleges. By C. S. Marsh. 28 pp. February 


1943. 25¢ 


PERSONNEL WorK IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Educational Counseling of College Students. By Bragdon, Brum- 
baugh, Pillard, Williamson. 61 pp. April 1939. 50¢ 

Occupational Orientation of College Students. By Cowley, Hoppock, 
Williamson. 74 pp. April 1939. 50¢ 

Social Competence and College Students. By Esther Lloyd-Jones. 
89 pp. September 1940. 50¢ 

Religious Counseling of College Students. By Thornton W. Merriam. 
77 pp. April 1943. 50¢ 


SERIES VII. ScHooL PLANT RESEARCH 


No. 31 
No. 2. 
No, U3. 


Specification for Folding Chairs. 39 pp. February 1942. 25¢ 
Specification for Chair Desks. 30 pp. March 1942. 25¢ 
The Utilization of School Sanitary Facilities. 35 pp. June 1942. 10¢ 
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